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CHAPTER VI. CYNTHIA GOES INTO SERVICE. 
‘ OU are not too tired to walk three miles farther?’ Joshua 
asked kindly, when Cynthia and he had gone a little way 


along the sunny road. 
‘O, no; I have rested, and my feet don’t burn as they did before 


I bathed them.’ 

‘ You were very tired when you sat down to rest on that common.’ 

‘Very tired. I felt as if I should like to have lain down 
by the roadside, and never get up anymore. I thought that perhaps 
I should go on walking all day, and at night, when I was quite worn 
out, I should find a haystack, like the one where I slept last night, 
and I should lie down among the sweet-smelling hay, and never 
wake any more. I would rather have slept for ever than waked to 
go back to Harriet and the Black Captain.’ 

‘You shall never go back to them. If your father and mother 
are not amongst them, they can have no claim on you. Remember 
that always. I shall place you with some good kind people; and 
if ever those strollers find you, and try to take you away, you must 
refuse to go with them. You are mistress of your own life; they 
have no right to take you.’ 

‘Ah, but you don’t know how strong the Captain is,’ said the 
girl despondingly. 

Joshua saw that she was not yet capable of learning that lesson 
of self-reliance which he wished to teach. She was not much more 
than a child in years, and had but a child’s knowledge of life. 

‘Have no fear of the Captain or any one else,’ he said, ‘so 
long as you learn to read your Bible, and do your duty by the light 
that will give you. This Black Captain is a gipsy, I suppose ?’ 

‘He is very dark, with a skin like tarnished copper, and black 
fierce eyes, and he wears gold rings in his ears.’ 
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‘ Forget that you ever saw him,’ said Joshua. ‘I doubt if he 
will ever trouble your life again.’ 

He was thinking what a transformation domestic life would make 
in this wild flower he had found by the wayside. That flaxen hair, 
now falling in picturesque disorder over the girl’s neck and shoulders, 
would be neatly bound up under a thick muslin mob-cap. A pity 
to hide anything so pretty; but then ‘it is good for a woman’s 
head to be covered ;’ and a flower in a well-kept garden cannot bloom 
in Nature’s profuse beauty like the starry traveller’s joy in the hedges, 
A neat cotton gown, muslin neckerchief, and large white apron would 
replace those disorderly rags, which now hung loosely on the slender 
figure. Her old companions would hardly recognise the runaway 
in this decent attire, should chance bring them to Penmoyle, which 
lay off the beaten tracks, and was about the sleepiest place imagin- 
able. 

Joshua began the walk at his usual pace of four miles an hour, 
but soon discovered that his companion was flagging, and altered his 
step to suit hers. They were an hour and a half walking those three 
miles, and the minister questioned Cynthia still more closely upon 
her past life—that comfortless wandering childhood, which held no 
sunny memories of childish pleasures ; that unprotected girlhood, 
among dark scenes and dark minds. He found her a poor benighted 
creature, ignorant of all those things which, in his mind, were most 
needful or most hallowed; but he found no evil in her. She had 
lived among sinners, yet seemed to have remained sinless. No 
unclean or degrading thought shaped itself upon those lovely lips. 
It seemed to Joshua that in her beauty and youth there was a 
spiritual purity, which, even in contact with unholy things, had 
escaped all contamination. 

Their way lay along a parched high-road, sometimes up hill, 
sometimes down hill. They were within half a mile of Penmoyle, 
when they turned into a narrow lane, between tall ragged hedges 
full of dog-roses and honeysuckle. 

‘Is this the way to the place where I’m to stop?’ asked Cynthia, 
very tired. 

‘Yes; we are very near the village now.’ 

‘Do you live there ?” 

‘No. My home is in Devonshire, a long way off.’ 

‘I’m sorry for that. I would rather have been your servant 
than any one else’s, because you are so good to me.’ 

The soft blue eyes looked up at him full of trust; sweeter 
eyes, it seemed to him, than had ever been lifted to his face before. 


Perhaps that Cornish village of Penmoyle was as sleepy a place 
as one could easily discover upon this varied earth. There was n0 
reason for its existence save that the fields must be tilled, and flocks 
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and herds tended, and that the human beasts of burden who perform 
those agricultural duties must live somewhere. Yet slumberous, 
sequestered as it was, Penmoyle had a completeness and beauty 
with which Providence has not endowed all Cornish villages. It 
was an ancient settlement, and had its old priory church and its 
patron saint, and there were yet traces of the priory that had first 
given the spot name and dignity. It was the centre of a fertile 
oasis amid the wild hills, and the meadows round about were full 
of fatness. On one side of the village street was the post-office; on 
the other an old rambling inn, with a good deal of empty stabling. 
Opposite the inn stood a clump of horse-chestnuts—noble old 
trees which made a shadow and a darkness beneath them, where the 
tramp and wanderer lay down to rest in sultry August noontides 
and forgot all weariness and care under those spreading boughs, and 
where the village children played at sundown. To the right of this 
chestnut-grove stood the village dame’s school—not a free institu- 
tion, but a self-supporting academy, which exacted fourpence a week 
from its scholars—a white wooden cottage with neat latticed case- 
ments and green palings; a lattice porch, myrtle-shaded; a green 
door and brass knocker, exactly like the door of a doll’s-house; a 
wicker birdcage in the right parlour window, and a brazen one in 
the window on the left; a row of geraniums and mignonette in ver- 
milion pots on every window-sill. 

It was three o’clock, and a Saturday afternoon, when Joshua 
Haggard and his companion entered the village. School was over 
for the week, and the voices of the children pealed shrilly from be- 
neath the chestnut leafage. Joshua went straight to that myrtle- 
shadowed porch and knocked with the shining brass knocker; the 
girl standing a little way behind him, wondering at his audacity in 
approaching such a splendid abode. 

The door was opened by a spinster of middle age, tall and 
thin, with dark hair neatly arranged in little bunches of stiffly-curl- 
ing ringlets on each side of her small square forehead. She wore a 
flowered-challis gown, which Cynthia considered absolutely beautiful ; 
and her neat waist was zoned by a broad ribbon band, to match the 
challis, tightly clasped by a large gilt buckle. Her square muslin 
collar was trimmed with pillow-lace, and her brooch was a jewel to 
wonder at. Round her brow she wore a circlet of narrow black 
velvet, and the ends of her long gold earrings touched her shoulders. 
Her eyes were black and bright like jet beads; her nose sharp and 
of noticeable length ; her complexion russet and ruddy, with a hard 
look like winter apples. 

At sight of Joshua she gave a shrill scream, expressive at once 
of wonder and delight. 

‘My!’ she exclaimed, ‘did I ever? Who would have thought 
it? Debbie dear, come here.’ 
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This summons to somebody unseen was shrieked in a still higher 
key; and from the little parlour to the right emerged a second figure 
in a challis gown, so like the first in person and in all outward adorn- 
ments that Cynthia stared from one to the other, transfixed by 
astonishment. 

They were not twin sisters, these middle-aged maidens; but 
sisters who live together and have their garments cut off the same 
piece are apt to become the image of each other. The Miss Web- 
lings had spent five-and-forty years of life in constant companionship. 
They thought alike; ate and drank the same things, and by the same 
measure; dressed alike, walked alike, spoke alike, and uttered the 
same ejaculations with the simultaneousness of a single machine. 

Deborah threw up her hands and eyebrows on beholding Mr. 
Haggard, exactly as Priscilla had done a minute earlier. 

‘My!’ she cried. ‘To think, now! Did you ever?’ 

Then followed a perfect gush of rejoicing from both spinsters, 
who took the minister between them and drew him into the best 
parlour. Both parlours were the pink of neatness, and ornate after 
their manner, but the parlour in which the brazen canary cage hung 
was the best par excellence. It was the room for Sunday afternoon 
occupation and stately tea-drinkings, the room in which to lay the 
dessert on Christmas-day. 

‘The cowslip wine, Priscilla,’ cried the elder sister. 

‘ And the seedy-cake, love,’ added the younger. 

Cynthia stood in the porch all this time, mutely wondering. 

‘ And what blessed Providence has brought you this way, dear 
sir?’ asked Deborah, while Priscilla unlocked a closet in the wain- 
scot which was half as large as the room, and produced therefrom a 
decanter of dark-brown wine, and a seed-cake in a green dessert- 
plate. 

Mr. Haggard explained his mission in the west briefly, while 
Priscilla filled a glass of wine and cut a wedge of cake. 

‘ And you came this way on foot on purpose to see old friends,’ 
said Deborah. ‘ How good of you! You don’t know how we have 
missed your blessed teaching, and thought and talked of you since 
you were last at Penmoyle. Do you find the place improved ?’ she 
asked with an air of latent pride. 

‘It looks as pretty and as peaceful as ever,’ replied Joshua. 

‘O, but didn’t you take notice ? They’ve built a new house on the 
left-hand side as you come from the Truro road. It makes quite an 
addition to the place. And Mrs. Simmons at the shop has enlarged 
her window, and has painted herself up a bit outside; and the church 
vane has been gilded. We were quite busy last spring, I assure 
‘And your school? I hope that has been going on prosperously ?” 
‘We've been very well off for pupils, but I’m afraid children get 
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slower and duller every year. It seems harder work to teach ’em. 
If we hadn’t the comfort of knowing that we’ve got a nice little bit 
of property laid by, it would be too wearying. But when one knows 
one’s old age is provided for, one can bear a good deal. You’ve come 
to make a bit of a stay, I hope, Mr. Haggard ?’ 

‘No, indeed; I’m sorry to say I’m not free to do that. I must 
get across to Truro in time for the night coach, for I must be at 
Combhollow for service to-morrow. There’s no one to minister to 
my flock when I’m away.’ 

On this followed lamentations from both sisters. They had 
hoped that he would stay; that he would preach in their taber-. 
nacle, which was a little bit of a building with a sloping roof, next 
door to the shop—a building that had begun life as a stable. 

‘I want to see all old friends at Penmoyle,’ said Joshua, this 
village having been one of his favourite abiding places in the days of 
his Cornish wanderings; ‘but I came to you first, Miss Webling, 
because I’ve a favour to ask of you. There’s a girl outside—’ 

‘Yes, I saw her,’ cried Priscilla eagerly, ‘a tramp. And she’s 
there still, I declare,’ looking sideways at the porch. ‘ Was there 
ever such impudence ?’ 

‘I brought her,’ said Joshua. 

‘You! I thought she had been begging of you. She looks an 
awful character.’ 

‘I do not believe there is any harm in her,’ said the minister ; 
‘and then remember who said that He was sent to the lost sheep of 
Israel. It is the duty of His ministers to seek and to save those 
that are lost. I found that stray lamb by the wayside.’ 

‘Ah, dear Mr. Haggard, I’m afraid she has imposed upon your 
goodness.’ 

‘I don’t think so. I have questioned her closely, and she 
seems to me innocent and good, little more than a child in years, 
and in sore need of help and protection. Now it struck me, my 
kind friends, that you would be the very people to help her.’ 

‘We! O Mr. Haggard, when you know that we never could 
abide a grain of dust about our place! A creature like that, with 
ragged yellow hair, and not a thing upon her that isn’t in tatters! 
What could we do for her ?” 

‘Take her in and make her clean and clothe her comfortably, 
and teach her to read her Bible and earn her living honestly. That’s 
what I want you to do, Miss Webling.’ 

‘ But consider, Mr. Haggard, the children. A creature with hair 
like that! What an example for them!’ 

‘ Twist her hair up into a knob like your own, or cut it off if you 
like, only make a Christian of her. You used to feel an interest in 
missionary work, Miss Priscilla.’ 

‘Yes, dear Mr. Haggard, but I never held with mixing things 
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that ought to be kept separate. Converting the heathen is a good and 
gracious work, but you don’t want to mix up heathens with ready- 
made Christians. Of course there’s very little Deborah and I 
wouldn’t do to oblige you; still at the same time—’ 

‘Put me out of the question, Miss Priscilla, and think of the 
higher motive. ‘‘I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” That 
poor child is waiting all this time, and I know she is faint and tired. 
Take her in and do what you can for her, and I’ll tell you her story 
afterwards.’ 

Priscilla looked at Deborah and Deborah at Priscilla, and then 
both maidens looked askance out of the window, descrying Cynthia's 
drooping figure through the lattice of the porch. 

* She looks tired,’ said Deborah, ‘ and she doesn’t look as if there 
was much harm in her, as tramps go. She doesn’t look violent.’ 

‘It would go against us to refuse you anything, Mr. Haggard,’ 
said Priscilla. ‘But when we have dressed her comfortably and 
given her a good meal, what are we to do with her ?’ 

‘We'll settle that afterwards. Teach her to be your servant, if 
you can. She looks bright and teachable. You have no servant, 
I think ?’ 

‘No. We've tried a girl more than once; but girls are more 
trouble than they’re worth, and make more dirt than they clean. 
What would such a girl as that be, I should like to know ?’ 

‘Perhaps better than the common run of girls. She seems to 
me to have more than the common intelligence.’ 

‘Well,’ said Miss Webling decisively, ‘ to oblige you, dear Mr. 
Haggard, we’ll call her in and make her decent, and give her some- 
thing to eat. That reminds me that I’ve a question to ask you,’ 
added the spinster with solemnity. ‘Have you dined ?’ 

‘I did very well as I came along,’ replied Joshua evasively; ‘but 
I am ready to admit that a slice of cold pasty would be acceptable.’ 

‘You shall have it hot in less than half an hour. There’s a 
couple of pasties in the oven. We always bake on Saturday, so as 
to have something cold for Sunday. They'll be ready in about 
twenty minutes. You can lay the cloth in the other room, Priscilla, 
while I see to the young woman.’ 

‘If I hadn’t known you were a good soul, I shouldn’t have come 
here to-day, Miss Webling,’ said Joshua with a grateful look. 

Deborah went back to the neat little passage, and opened the 
door. The girl looked up at her with rather an alarmed expression. 
This image of feminine respectability had something of a Gorgon-like 
aspect to her, although she vastly admired the flowered-challis gown 
and the brazen buckle. 

‘ Come in and be washed, young woman,’ said Deborah, some- 
what sternly ; and the address was so alarming that Cynthia shrank 
away a little, and would perhaps have refused the invitation, if 
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Joshua had not put his head out of the adjacent parlour just at this 
moment. 

‘You will do whatever this kind lady tells you, my child,’ said 
the minister with mild authority; and on this Cynthia obeyed as 
meekly as a lamb, and followed Miss Webling into the back premises 
at the end of the narrow passage. Here they came to a neat brick- 
floored kitchen, with a grate and oven-door that shone like a jeweller’s 
shop; and beyond that there was a secondary kitchen or scullery, 
also brick-floored, with a stone sink and a pump in one corner, a 
copper in another, and a couple of washing-tubs in a third. It was 
into this chamber of purification that Deborah conducted the wan- 
derer. 

She hoisted one of the washing-tubs upon the sink, after turn- 
ing up her scanty gown and pinning it round her waist by way of 
preparation, and pumped it nearly full of the pure spring water. 

‘ There,’ she said, showing the girl a little wooden soap-bowl, 
‘there are soap and water for you; and now, if you've any notion of 
cleanliness, take advantage of your opportunity.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to wash the dust off, thank you, ma’am,’ 
answered the girl submissively. 

Miss Webling cast a glance round her scullery, as if to ascertain 
that there was nothing convenient for surreptitious removal; and 
then left the stroller to her ablutions, after pointing out the round 
towel, a most uncompromising strip of huckaback. 

‘When you’ve made yourself thoroughly clean you can come into 
my kitchen,’ said Miss Webling, ‘ and I'll see what I can do for you 
in the shape of clothes.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. I should like a flowery gown like yours,’ 
replied the girl innocently. 

‘Nonsense, child.. This was my Sunday gown for the last three 
years. I’ve only just taken to it for workaday afternoons.’ 

And Miss Webling departed, locking the scullery door upon her 
doubtful guest. 

Priscilla was in the kitchen, putting some things upon a tray to 
lay the cloth, and Mr. Haggard had gone out to look up some of his 
old friends pending the preparation of his meal. 

‘Come up-stairs with me, Prissy, and let us see if we can find 
anything for this girl,’ said Deborah ; and the two maidens ascended 
a corkscrew staircase to their lavender-scented bedchamber, and 
there knelt side by side before a large trunk, in which they kept their 
superannuated clothing. Everything had been neatly folded and 
carefully put away, and there was a perfume of rose-leaves and spices 
among the folds of linen and woollen stuff. The sisters made their 
selection very carefully, pondering long over certain garments, and 
then putting them back into the box again, as too good to be given 
away. 
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‘Ifwe knew that a good use would be made of them, we should 
be more inclined to make a sacrifice,’ said Priscilla; ‘ but a creature 
of that kind may sell them directly she has left us.’ 

Finally, after much serious discussion a choice was made: such 
curious antiquated under-garments, with a great deal of frilling, the 
fabric yellow with age; a gown of printed cotton, and of a pattern 
which the modern mind associates with bed-furniture, and which 
would be hard to find nowadays hanging in long wet strips from the 
lofty ceilings of Hoyle’s Printing Works, or rotating upon endless 
webs, or being boiled into a pulpy state in giant coppers. 

Miss Webling went back to the kitchen with the bundle of clothes, 
unlocked the door of the scullery, and told her prisoner to come forth. 
The spinster’s love of the beautiful had not been developed by cul- 
ture, yet even she was moved to admiration at the vision which 
appeared at her call. 

The girl’s fair face was glowing and rosy from the bath, her eyes 
shone clear and bright, her lips were the colour of opening rosebuds, 
her sunny hair hung over her shoulders in rippling showers, her 
neck and arms were pure as ivory against the dark bodice of her 
ragged petticoat. She had not put on the tattered blue-and-white 
cotton gown which had served as her outer garment. 

‘Gracious !’ exclaimed Miss Webling, ‘ you look all the better 
for a little soap and water. Come here, Prissy, and let’s make her 
as decent as we can.’ 

Priscilla came, armed with a very hard brush and a bone comb. 
Deborah laid a newspaper upon the bright red bricks, and bade 
the girl sit down on a little three-legged stool with her feet on the 
paper, lest those dusty shoes of hers should sully the bricks, which 
had been reddened that morning. Then Priscilla came with her 
brush and operated upon the stroller’s hair, taking up the soft flaxen 
tresses in a gingerly manner. 

Finding that soft hair very clean she began a vigorous brushing, 
and then twisted the long tresses in one compact rope, and wound 
them round in a hard ball at the back of the small head. This new 
arrangement curiously altered the character of the girl’s face, and 
gave something of a puritan look to the fair oval countenance. All 
that was wild and picturesque in that girlish head had been scared 
away by Miss Priscilla’s comb and brush. 

‘Now,’ said Deborah approvingly, ‘ you begin to look decent.’ 

‘It feels so strange to have a knob at the back of my head,’ said 
Cynthia, shaking the tight lump of hair. 

‘ Ah, I’m afraid you’ve come from a place where most Christian- 
like things are strange,’ sighed Priscilla. 

Then came the process of dressing. All the garments were too 
loose and too long for the slender figure, and had to be tied up and 
buttoned over and generally adapted as they were put on. When 
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the gown came, that striped brown-and-yellow cotton, Cynthia gave 
a little shudder at its hideousness. But it was whole, and her own 
was in tatters. She was obliged to feel grateful for the exchange. 
The huge leg-of-mutton sleeves almost swallowed her up, and one of 
Miss Webling’s frilled collars hung over her shoulders like a small 
cape. ; 

: ‘ You look clean and respectable,’ said Deborah decisively, ‘ and 
that’s a good deal to have done for you.’ 

Mr. Haggard had returned by this time. The table was laid in 
the every-day parlour, and the pasties had been taken out of the 
oven. They had a savoury smell, beef and potatoes and onions 
entering into their composition, and the crust was brown and crisp. 
Poor Cynthia looked at them with longing eyes, as Miss Webling 
reviewed them on the dresser, choosing the best baked for the minis- 
ter’s regalement. 

Joshua seemed somewhat disinclined to sit down at the neatly- 
arranged table. He looked at his watch, made some calculatipn 
about the coach, walked to the window, looked absently out into the 
sunny street, and appeared unconscious that his meal was ready. 

‘The pasty will be cold, dear Mr. Haggard,’ said Deborah, per- 
plexed by this absence of mind. 

‘I beg your pardon. Yes, the pasty looks excellent.. By the 
way, that poor child; she has had nothing but a slice of bread since 
last night. She must be hungry. If she might have a bit of this 
excellent pasty, now.’ 

Miss Webling inwardly rebelled at the suggestion. What, this 
potato-pasty, which she had made with her own hands, of the 
choicest materials, and had baked with greatest care for Sabbath 
consumption! She remembered excusingly that Mr. Haggard’ had 
always been careless and unthinking about victuals. 

‘I think if Priscilla were to cut her a plate of bread-and-cheese—’ 
she began. 

‘ This seems ever so much nicer,’ said the minister. ‘ Let her 
come in here and have some. I want her to tell you her story, poor 
child ; for I think she will win your sympathy by her artlessness.’ 

Miss Webling complied, inwardly reluctant. She opened the 
parlour door, and called, 

‘Girl, come here.’ 

And then she cut a plateful of pasty, and set it on a little 
table under the wicker birdcage—a table apart. It was not to be 
permitted that a tramp should sit at table with the minister. The 
minister’s Master may have sat at meat with curious people; but 
that was a long time ago, before manners had reached that apogee 
of enlightenment to which they had attained at Penmoyle. 

Cynthia came shyly, feeling in her brown-and-yellow gown as if 
she had been transformed into somebody else. 
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‘Good gracious!’ cried Joshua, not altogether approvingly; 
‘what have you done to her ?’ 

‘ We have done our best to make her tidy,’ replied Deborah with 
dignity ; ‘ but of course our things are not altogether befitting her 
station.’ 

‘ That wouldn’t matter so much if they fitted her,’ said Joshua; 
‘however, they are clean and whole, and I daresay she feels com- 
fortable inthem. Now, Cynthia, sit down and eat your dinner ; and 
then you must tell these kind ladies all you told me on the common 
where I found you.’ 

Cynthia obeyed, and meekly took the place assigned by Miss 
Priscilla. 

The pasty was very nice, and hunger made it absolutely deli- 
cious. The spinsters were shocked to see that Mr. Haggard’s 
protégée put her fingers into the plate occasionally. 

‘She doesn’t seem to know the use of a split-spune,’ said 
Deborah ; forks being graphically described as split-spunes, or some- 
times as prongs, at Penmoyle. 

‘She will learn everything in time,’ answered Joshua kindly. 
That grave deep voice of his had never assumed a gentler tone, not 
even when he talked of his daughter. 

Having eaten her dinner, Cynthia told the sisters her story—not 
quite so naively as she had told it to Joshua; but with a frankness 
which neither Deborah nor Priscilla—though inclined to look with 
the eye of suspicion upon a strolling young woman—could mistake. 
The history of this waif, fatherless, motherless, friendless, left out- 
side the Christian fold, was touching enough to move some tender 
feeling in the village schoolmistresses. 

‘ Now I will tell you what I want you to do for her,’ said Joshua. 
‘Take her as your servant and your pupil. Pay her no wages for 
her work, which will at first perhaps be worth very little. I will 
pay you for her schooling, and provide for her clothing. Let her 
learn to read her Bible, and to write a plain straightforward letter, 
and add up a column of figures. I ask for no more than that. 
Teach her to be handy with her needle, and a good servant. Sheis 
young enough and active enough to learn quickly and to be useful. 
And really, Miss Webling,’ added the minister, making a final appeal 
to feminine pride, ‘ladies of such refinement as yourself and your 
sister ought not to be without a domestic servant.’ 

‘We've tried girls before now, Mr. Haggard, and found them 
nothing but worry. We've a woman come in twice a week to scrub, 
and red-brick, and hearthstone, and blacklead, and the rest we 
manage ourselves. A lady needn’t be the less a lady because she 
knows how to use her hands.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said the minister ; ‘ but with advancing years—’ 
Priscilla bridled and coughed dubiously. 
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‘We don’t pretend to be young women,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ but 
I don’t think either Debbie or I feel age coming upon us yet awhile.’ 

Joshua perceived that he had made a mistake. 

‘ However, to oblige you, Mr. Haggard,’ said Deborah, ‘ I think 
we might go so far as to give the girl a trial. Ofcourse coming to 
us without a character there’s arisk. But she seems biddable ; and 
T’ll allow that there’s a good deal of cleaning up after the children, 
what with dirty boots and suchlike, that I shouldn’t be sorry to have 
taken off my hands. As for payment for teaching her to read her 
Bible, I don’t think either Priscilla or I would like to take money 
for that; though I daresay we shall have to begin from the very 
beginning, and everybody knows that’s uphill work. For the matter 
of clothes she may be beholden to you, Mr. Haggard; and you won’t 
feel the expense of a dress piece now and then, or a dozen yards 
of calico, and two or three pair of worsted stockings for winter 
wear, as it’s all in your line of business.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Joshua. ‘It'll come lightly enough upon 
me. Ithank you with all my heart, Miss Webling, for your generous 
consent to oblige me. If Cynthia does not turn out well under 
your care it will be her own fault, and I shall feel no further interest 
in her.’ 

‘I shall try very hard to please them, for your sake,’ said 
Cynthia, looking up at him gratefully. O, what a lovely look it 
was, and how sweet is gratitude from eyes of heaven’s own azure ! 

‘These ladies will teach you to be a Christian, Cynthia,’ said 
Joshua, ‘and when I come to Penmoyle again I shall expect to hear 
you read a chapter in the Gospel.’ 

‘ When will you come again?’ asked the girl eagerly. 

‘Next year, perhaps. Iam always glad to come westward to 
see old friends.’ 

‘A year? That’s a long time.’ 

‘Not long to people who are well employed,’ answered Joshua. 
‘You will have a great deal to learn in the year, Cynthia, so time will 
pass quickly with you. You must learn to work with your head and 
your hands; learn to love and honour God, and do your duty to your 
neighbour.’ 

‘I wish I was going with you,’ said Cynthia. 

‘ That’s a foolish wish. I am leaving you with ladies who will 
be very kind to you.’ 

‘She shall have the little room in the roof to sleep in,’ said 
Deborah. ‘The roof slopes a good bit, and she must take care not 
to hit her head against it; but it’s high enough in the middle for 
her to stand upright, and the room’s nice and warm under the thatch.’ 

‘I don’t care where I sleep,’ said Cynthia. ‘ Anything would 
be better than the van, it was so close and stifling. I'll sleep;under 
a haystack if you like, ma’am.’ 
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‘You must call me Miss,’ said Deborah. ‘I’m not a married 
lady. And now, Cynthia—what a queer name, to be sure!—see if 
you can clear the table nicely, and carry the dinner-things out with- 
out breaking anything, and then you must take the cloth out to the 
yard and shake it for the chickens. We never waste so much as a 
crumb, Cynthia, though we keep a liberal table.’ 

The girl obeyed, pleased to be occupied, and removed the plates 
and dishes quickly and carefully. She had been a drudge in the 
tents of her wandering tribe, and had learned to be quick with her 
hands and feet. Deborah looked on quite approvingly. 

‘ She’s better than the girls we’ve had, I do declare,’ she said, 
when Cynthia had gone out to administer the fragments of the feast 
to the poultry, beginning to think that in doing a work of benevolence 
she was perhaps securing a positive advantage. This girl seemed 
handier than the miners’ or agricultural labourers’ daughters of the 
district, all of whom were exorbitant in their demands for wages, 
asking as much as a pound or even twenty-five shillings a quarter. 

Joshua looked at his watch again. He had a twelve-mile 
walk between him and Truro, and the night coach left that town at 
ten. It was now five, and the village had that delicious look of 
repose which such places put on in the mellow light of after- 
noon. 

‘I think I must be moving,’ said the minister. 

‘O Mr. Haggard, not till you’ve had a cup of tea,’ cried 
Priscilla. ‘It’s past our time already, and the kettle’s on the boil. 
I'll have tea ready in five minutes, and perhaps you’d do us the 
favour to expound a chapter while the teapot draws. That’s a 
privilege we don’t often enjoy.’ 

She ran out to the kitchen, where Cynthia was folding the cloth 
neatly, showing quite a natural gift that way. Priscilla taught her 
how to set the tea-things—blue willow-pattern cups and saucers, 
shallow cups with high handles, and very beautiful in the girl’s 
eyes. There was a white-and-gold covered bowl for the sugar, oval, 
with coloured landscapes on each side. Cynthia had never seen 
anything so lovely; and from a place of concealment in her bed- 
chamber Deborah brought down a glittering silver teapot with a 
black handle—a teapot that had belonged to the grandparents of 
the Weblings, and was in itself an evidence of respectability, a silver 
teapot in families of this class taking the place ofa pedigree. This 
ancestral treasure was drawn forth from its wash-leather retirement 
to do honour to the minister. 

Cynthia carried the tea-tray into the parlour, Priscilla following 
with the silver pot, lest by any chance the stroller being intrusted 
with it should make a sudden rush to the front door, and carry off 
that valuable. 

‘ Sit down in that chair by the door, Cynthia,’ said Deborah when 
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the tray had been placed, ‘ and try to derive profit from Mr. Hag- 
gard’s teaching.’ 

Cynthia took the chair indicated, and sat with her great blue 
eyes fixed wonderingly on the minister, doubtful whether he was 
going to perform conjuring tricks with cards, or to manifest his 
knowledge ofarithmetic and the days of the week like the learned pony. 

The sisters seated themselves primly by the tea-table, with 
folded hands and an expectant expression of countenance, as if ready 
to meet enlightenment half way with superior intelligence. 

Joshua, seated easily, with one arm thrown across the back of 
his chair, opened his pocket Bible and began to read. 

He chose that thrilling description of the last judgment which 
he had quoted to the sisters earlier in the afternoon. ‘ And before 
Him shall be gathered all nations; and He shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divided his sheep from the goats.’ 

When he had read to the end of the chapter he preached his 
brief sermon on the text; a simple and touching commentary that 
drew tears from Deborah, who was the softer-hearted of the sisters, 
as Priscilla was the more learned and brilliant. Cynthia listened 
and wondered. She was too ignorant to be moved by the text; but 
when Joshua, after his own familiar personal fashion, set forth the 
duty of charity and compassion, his words came nearer to her heart, 
and a faint ray of light stole through the darkness of her mind. 
She clasped her hands, and looked gratefully from Joshua to the 
maiden sisters. 

‘ And now you can go to the kitchen and sit there, Cynthia, till 
you are wanted to take away the tea-tray,’ said Miss Webling with 
condescending graciousness. ‘I'll set you some needlework on Mon- 
day to employ your time of an afternoon ;’ on which Cynthia dropped 
a curtsy—she had learned to curtsy gracefully after her little dances 
in front of the booth—and retired. 

‘There’s one thing I’m uneasy about,’ said Priscilla when she 
was gone. ‘ With a girl like that, who has dropped down from the 
skies, how can we ever feel secure about the silver ?’ 

This family plate consisted of half a dozen attenuated tea-spoons, 
a pair of sugar-tongs like scissors, a muffineer, and the teapot. 

‘If I am any judge of character, that girl will not rob you,’ said 
the minister. ‘But you will soon be able to judge for yourselves. 
If she is honest in small things, depend upon it she will be honest 
in large. If she tells the truth, be sure she will not steal.’ 

Mr. Haggard praised the tea, of which he drank three cups, to 
the sisters’ infinite gratification. There are few points upon which 
housekeepers are more assailable to flattery than on this of tea- 
making; and tea and sugar in those days were more precious, cost- 
ing much more than they do now, and the use of them implying 
gentility. 
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‘ And now I must really be going, my kind friends,’ said Joshua, 
‘I shall not talk about my gratitude for your goodness to-day, though 
I do take it as a favour to myself; for you have done a Christian 
act, and will obtain your reward. I should like to say a few words 
to Cynthia before I go away.’ 

‘ Shall I call her ?’ 

‘No; I'll go to the kitchen and see her there.’ 

He went into the passage, and opened the door at the end of 
it. The kitchen faced the west, and was all of a glow with the 
afternoon sun. Roses and honeysuckle garlanded the low wide 
casement, and pots of yellow musk upon the sill perfumed the 
warm air. The red-floored kitchen, the dresser with its array of 
brightly-coloured crockery and shining tin and copper, made a Dutch 
picture ; and in the mellow light of the casement stood Cynthia, 
looking dreamily out into the garden—a garden that sloped upwards 
in a gentle incline to the tall hedge that divided it from the pasture- 
land beyond. The hedges were white with elder-bushes in flower. 
There was a well in one corner, a pig-sty in another; and on a 
small square grass-plot in front of the kitchen-window a brood of 
soft yellow chicks were disporting themselves under the eye ofa 
fussy Dorking hen. 

‘I have come to bid you good-bye, Cynthia,’ said Mr. Haggard 
kindly. ‘ You feel happy here, I hope ?’ 

‘Yes; it is so peaceful. I feel that no one will scold me or 
beat me. But I wish you were going to stay.’ 

‘Why, my dear child ?’ asked Joshua, touched by the look of 
affection that accompanied the words rather than the words them- 
selves. ‘Of what good could I be to you? I could not teach you 
to sew and to be a clever domestic servant as these kind ladies can.’ 

‘No; but I like you best,’ replied Cynthia naively. 

‘I shall come to see you next summer, remember, my dear. 
It will please me very much if you have learnt to read your Bible 
by that time.’ 

‘ Then I'll learn,’ replied Cynthia decisively. 

‘ And to be useful and industrious. You must be obedient to your 
kind mistresses in all things, mind, for I am sure they will never 
bid you do anything that is not right. And you will attend the 
chapel twice every Sunday, and on week-day evenings whenever 
there is a service.’ 

‘Yes; I will do all you tell me.’ 

‘God’s blessing and mine be upon you, dear child,’ said Joshua 
solemnly, laying his hand upon the girl’s soft hair; ‘and may He 
receive you among His chosen children and servants! Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, sir,’ said Cynthia, dropping a low curtsy. 

And so they parted; and for many a day and many a month to 
come the minister carried the memory of that sunlit kitchen, with 
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its rose-garlanded window, in his mind like a picture; and the lines 
of the picture grew not less vivid with the progress of time. 


CuapTer VII. 


NAOMI’S HOLIDAY, 


Mipsummer had come and gone, and it was sultry August wea- 
ther again, just a year after the loss of the Dolphin; and life in 
the minister’s house went smoothly on in its established course, 
every day the exact image of its defunct brother, yesterday. Joshua 
had been a little more watchful of Oswald and Naomi in consequence 
of that conversation with Nicholas Wild; and, perceiving nothing 
in the manner of either that passes the bounds of friendly feel- 
ing, had refrained so far from any overt interference. When the 
time came he would be ready to speak and to act; but it seemed 
to him that the time had not come. He was not going to offer his 
daughter to any man; and to attempt to interrogate Oswald as to 
his feelings or his intentions would be in a manner to make such 
an offer. He had a hearty liking for Oswald Pentreath, and he had 
confidence in the young man’s honour and principle. The life of a 
man who lives in such a place as Combhollow is tolerably open to 
inspection, and no one had ever been able to charge Oswald with 
evil-doing. His pride, his supposed meanness, had been commented 
upon sharply enough by those who knew him least, and whose ideal 
squire was a rollicking young man with plenty of money to spend, 
and a leaning to getting tipsy in the company of his inferiors. But 
those who liked him least had no more to say than that he was 
close-fisted and proud; and the few who knew him well praised him 
warmly, and looked forward to the day when he should rule in his 
father’s place. 

Joshua Haggard, after duly considering these things, held his 
peace. 

‘I will bide my time, Judith,’ he said, when his sister attacked 
him on the subject. ‘I have seen no love-making between my 
daughter and Mr. Pentreath.’ 

‘As if they’d let you see it!’ exclaimed Judith. ‘There’s plenty 
of time for sweethearting behind your back. In the Wilderness of 
an evening, when he brings her plants with crackjaw names—such 
rubbish! not a flower among ’em equal to a marigold or a nastur- 
tium—and ferns (ferns was nobody’s money when I was a girl)— 
do you suppose that isn’t sweethearting? And she seldom goes for 
an afternoon walk but what she meets him.’ 

‘ Combhollow isn’t a large place,’ said Joshua. 

‘Of course not; and it’s easy for young people to make their 
plans and not miss each other.’ 

‘ Jim is always with his sister.’ 
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‘ Yes, and with his eyes on every bird and bush, and he running 
off to climb trees half his time. I know that by the state of his 
clothes.’ 

‘I can trust my daughter,’ replied Joshua, with a dignity that 
silenced his sister. ‘Naomi will keep no secret from her father.’ 

One evening early in this golden harvest month the minister 
took his daughter aside, and questioned her about Oswald Pentreath. 

‘We have made a new friend within the last year, Naomi,’ he 
began—‘ a friend of whom you see rather more than I do. What 
do you think of him ?’ 

The dark-fringed lids drooped over the thoughtful eyes, and a 
deep crimson glowed on the oval cheek. 

‘You mean Mr. Pentreath, father ?’ 

‘Whom else should I mean, my dear? We don’t make many 
new friends. Tell me frankly how you like him.’ 

‘Very much, father.’ 

‘That’s a straight answer, at any rate. Has he ever pro- 
fessed anything more than friendship for you—such friendship as 
any well-bred man may naturally feel for a superior young woman ?” 

‘Never !’ 

‘ And you think him good and true, Naomi ?’ 

‘Indeed I do. I should be very sorry if any one thought other- 
wise of him.’ 


‘Why, my love? He is so little to us, that, except for charity’s 
sake, it could matter little what people think of him.’ 

‘I should be sorry if any one thought ill of him, because I 
know that he deserves people’s good word. I know how good he is. 
I know how patient he is with his father,—how glad he would be 
to make things better for the tenants; how dearly he loves his ab- 
sent brother; how kind he is to all dumb things, and to Jim—and 


me. 

‘He has my good opinion, Naomi, and I am glad to hear you 
speak well of him. But if ever he should seek to be more than 
your friend—if ever he were to change from friend to lover—you 
would tell me, wouldn’t you, my dear ?’ 

‘Yes, father. I would not think of keeping a secret from you. 
You are always first in my thoughts.’ 

‘ There are some, doubtless, who would say I do wrong in allow- 
ing any friendship between you and Mr. Pentreath, on account of 
the disparity in your station. But to my mind, a young woman of 
high principles and good education is not the less a lady because 
her father happens to keep a shop; and although I cannot boast 
such a good old name as Pentreath, I think, by setting my good 
character against the Squire’s bad repute, we may fairly balance the 
account.’ 


After this understanding with his daughter, Mr. Haggard felt 
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quite easy in his mind about Oswald Pentreath. He knew that 
Naomi had the higher and nobler nature ; that union with her would 
be moral elevation for Oswald; and he thought it a small thing that 
the conventionalities should be outraged a little by the marriage of 
the Squire’s son with a grocer’s daughter. Again, he had enjoyed 
so much respect and even reverence from his fellow-men in Comb- 
hollow, that he may naturally have fancied himself as great a man 
as the Squire. He knew that he was better liked and trusted, and 
that in any conflict between the two powers he could command a 
majority. 

He had told his sister and his children that adventure of his on 
the way to Penmoyle. Naomi had listened with interest, warmly 
approving her father’s conduct to the waif. Judith had taken a 
chilling view of the whole thing, and had opined that Joshua would 
live to repent his benevolence. 

‘I never knew any lasting good to come of mixing oneself up in 
other people’s lives,’ she said with conviction. ‘ You set ’em going 
right for a little while, perhaps ; but they’re pretty sure to go wrong 
again as soon as your back’s turned. It’s all very well to teach 
*em—of course that’s our duty; and no harm ever came of teach- 
ing, if it doesn’t always do good. But when a minister goes beyond 
his sphere, and tampers with the bodily wants of any idle vagabond 
he may meet on his way, he’s pretty sure to do mischief—at least 
that’s my opinion.’ 

‘ Fortunately for the poor, it is not an opinion based upon the 
gospel,’ replied Joshua. 

‘You don’t find St. Paul going about the world getting situa- 
tions for young women, and hampering himself with the expense of 
their clothing,’ retorted Judith. ‘He preached to them. That was 
his mission, and he stuck to it.’ 

Joshua took no trouble to defend his line of conduct in this 
matter. He was so far lord of himself and of his own life as to do 
what he pleased on all occasions, without any explanation of his 
motives. But when he came to pack a parcel of materials for 
Cynthia’s clothing, Miss Haggard, who had the drapery business 
under her thumb, made herself as disagreeable as she could by pick- 
ing out the ugliest printed goods, the coarsest calico, and flannel 
very little superior to that which she dealt out to Sally for the wash- 
ing of stone floors. 

‘If you must clothe paupers, clothe them suitably,’ she re- 
marked, as she bounced a piece of hideous print upon the counter, 
the pattern an ace of clubs on a dingy yellow ground. 

‘I won’t have yellow,’ said Joshua decisively, recalling that 
brown-and-yellow striped gown in which the Miss Weblings had 
arrayed his protégée. 

‘Nothing better to wear and wash,’ replied Judith; ‘ and she’ll 
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want stuff that’ll stand wear. Servant-girls can’t afford to choose 
things for prettiness. I sold a gown off that piece to the housemaid 
at the Grange.’ 

‘I'll choose for myself,’ said Joshua, inspecting the shelves. 

He selected two inoffensive patterns in a cool clean - looking 
lavender. 

‘ That’s one of the dearest pieces of goods we’ve got in stock,’ 
objected Judith. 

‘I want something that will stand wear,’ replied Joshua. ‘ Mea- 
sure a gown off each of those while I look out something for Sun- 
days.’ 

‘She can wear this on Sunday, and plenty good enough, while 
it’s clean.’ 

Joshua continued his examination of the shelves without noticing 
this remark, and presently pulled out a piece of printed stuff— 
quite a lady’s pattern—white ground dotted with tiny pink rosebuds, 
fresh and innocent-looking. 

‘You’re not going to cut that piece, surely, Joshua!’ cried his 
sister, horrified. ‘I’ve been saving that for Miss Tremaine. She 
wanted something neat and pretty for frocks for her nieces.’ 

‘ There’ll be plenty left for Miss Tremaine’s nieces after I’ve 
taken off a frock for Cynthia,’ replied Mr. Haggard; and without 
another word to his sister he measured off the regulation quantity, 
and then changed the hop-sack calico and the coarse flannel for 
materials of fair and decent quality. Then he looked into the 
drawers under the counter, and chose a bonnet ribbon, and packed all 
these things securely in stout brown paper, for the Truro coach. 

‘I can’t think what’s come to you, Joshua, meddling with such 
fiddle-faddle,’ said Judith discontentedly. 

‘TI should have left it for you to do, Judith, if you had been dis- 
posed to do it with good grace,’ answered Joshua calmly. 

He wrote the address upon the parcel, and carried it to the 
Truro coach in his own hands, and gave it into the guard’s keeping, 
with special instructions for its conveyance to Penmoyle. He ex- 
perienced a mild thrill of happiness after doing this, such as a loving 
mother feels when she has sent some gift to a child at school. 

Shortly after that confidential talk between Naomi and her father, 
Joshua Haggard gave his children a summer-day’s outing, such as 
they had been accustomed to enjoy once or twice in every summer 
from their earliest childhood. It was a simple and inexpensive treat 
enough, consisting of a drive in the general-dealer’s tax-cart to some 
distant town or village whither his duties, spiritual or temporal, or 
both combined, summoned the minister and shopkeeper. This 
August the holiday was to be a drive to Rockmouth, where there 
were one or two small shopkeepers who took their supplies from 
Joshua, and several families who derived their spiritual sustenance 
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from his lips, and who looked upon his expounding of the Scriptures 
as one of the rarest privileges of their lives. 

To Jim these outings were particularly delightful ; for while his 
father transacted his earthly business, and then went from cottage 
to cottage reading and exhorting, he and Naomi were free to wander 
where they listed, provided they arrived at the inn at the time ap- 
pointed for the return journey. Aunt Judith also was wont to relax 
her Spartan severity on these occasions, and to prepare a liberal 
basket of provisions ; that cold potato-pasty which the boy loved, or 
perchance a parsley-pie—a pie in which tender young chickens 
nestled in a bed of parsley and cream, preferable in the mind of a 
West-countryman to all the bloated goose-livers of Strasburg in their 
crockery piecrust. 

This trip to Rockmouth had been talked of for at least a fort- 
night before Joshua could find a leisure day; so it was scarcely won- 
derful that the intended journey should be a fact familiar to Oswald 
Pentreath as well as to numerous other members of Combhollow 
society—notably the stout landlord of the First and Last, who lived 
in his porch all summer time, and could see people’s intentions 
through their open windows, if he did not become possessed of them 
in conversation. 

The day came at last—glowing harvest weather and a sky with- 
out a cloud—when Joshua felt himself free to order Gray Dobbin to 
be harnessed in the cart. Off sped Jim to assist in the operation 
of harnessing ; which performance gave rise to as many ‘ stand overs’ 
and ‘come ups’ in the little stable-yard as if a whole team of im 
patient thoroughbreds had been getting on their leather. But when 
Gray Dobbin came out into the road, sleek and shining, with his 
dark mane symmetrically combed and glossy, his white hind feet pure 
as newly-fallen snow, ribbons at his ears, and an air of conscious 
pride in the carriage of his firm bull neck, James felt that his 
care had not been wasted, and the minister approved. 

Naomi came tripping down the narrow staircase somewhat hur- 
ried and fluttered, for the trip had at last been decided upon hastily, 
but all aglow with beauty, in her cottage-bonnet—a kind of house or 
sentry-box, in which a woman sheltered herself in those days, and 
lived secluded from the world, even while she took her walks abroad 
—and lilac-muslin dress, starched and ironed by her own industrious 
hands. The cottage-bonnet, of coarse Dunstable straw, was trimmed 
with white ribbon and lined with pale pink—such a bonnet as 
Eugénie Grandet wore when she took that dismal morning walk 
with her father; her petticoat was short enough to show the neat 
narrow feet in white stockings and ‘low shoes ;’ her waist was short 
also ; and a black-silk scarf crossed over her breast and tied behind 
completed her costume. 

Her father contemplated her approvingly. 
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‘You and Dobbin have put on your best looks this morning,’ he 
said. 

‘I always wear my best bonnet when I go out with you, father,’ 
answered Naomi meekly, but blushing a little at the thought that 
she had cherished a vague idea of Oswald’s appearance at the last 
moment, asking permission to accompany them on Herne the 
Hunter. 

‘He could not know that we were going this morning,’ she told 
herself. 

Naomi mounted to her seat in the cart, the post of honour be- 
side the driver. Jim and the basket of provisions occupied the back 
of the vehicle ; and that youth received numerous injunctions not to 
jog this, or spill that, or let the cork out of the other, from aunt 
Judith, who came to the gate in her morning headgear of curl-papers 
to assist at the departure. 

‘Sit up straight, and don’t crease your scarf, Naomi,’ she cried. 
‘ There never was a better bit of silk; and you'll have to be careful 
of that muslin frock, if you mean to wear it next Sunday. Two 
starched frocks in a week would be more extravagance than I could 
reconcile my conscience to, even if you could—and you don’t get 
any more starch out of me this side of Monday, remember.’ 

With this injunction in her ears, Naomi left home behind her; 
but earth was too fair this day for any one’s mind to be worried by 
the thought of a starched frock. What is there between the North 
and South Pole fairer than an English landscape—Devonshire lanes 
and commons, woods and vales, Devonshire’s coast and sea, in the 
vivid August sunlight ? Can any Alpine grandeur, can all the glory 
and colour of the tropics, surpass this tender English beauty—beauty 
that creeps into one’s soul and makes one glad; beauty that melts 
the ice of frozen hearts, that warms age into the exuberance of youth, 
that bids the wanderer lay down his bundle of cares, his knapsack of 
perplexities, and rejoice because the sunshine is so kind and earth 
so fair ? 

Naomi was in the humour for rejoicing this morning, but her 
joy was very quiet. She sat by her father’s side in silence, and 
watched the landscape dreamily, thinking of her lover. Her lover? 
Yes, for she loved him. Yes, for she believed that he loved her. 

Joshua too was silent and had his own thoughts this August 
morning. Gray Dobbin was quiet to drive, or in other words re- 
quired no driving whatever, but took his way steadily over familiar 
roads, and plodded cautiously down hills of appalling steepness, and 
clambered up the same hills cheerfully, as an animal that knew he 
had been foaled in a hilly country and was contented with his lot. So 
Joshua sat with the reins loose in his left hand, and dreamed his 
dreams ; and the commons were golden with furze, and the reapers 
were busy in the tawny corn-fields, and a covey of partridges went 
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whirring upward every here and there from the shelter of some 
hedge, and the poppies gleamed scarlet amidst the wheat, and the 
bindweed’s white bells hung on every hedge, and the traveller’s joy 
shed its aromatic perfume on the air, and the orchards on hillside 
and in hollow were ruddy with ripening fruit, and all sweet things 
that blossom late in the summer were in perfection. 

No sign of Herne the Hunter yet awhile, though they had tra- 
velled half their journey, and Dobbin had stopped to have his mouth 
washed out at the hamlet of Simondale, a handful of cottages and a 
battered old public-house at the feet of two steep hills—a village in 
a pit. 

' ‘He won’t come to-day,’ thought Naomi, with a sigh; and the 
holiday seemed not quite so perfect as it might have been—not so 
perfect as it was last year, when there was no such person as Oswald 
Pentreath in her thoughts, and the glory and beauty of the earth 
had no double meaning. 

Over another common and up and down more hills, and then 
from a narrow road descending a wooded steep they see Rockmouth 
lying at their feet—not a tourists’ resort in those days, but an ob- 
scure little fishing-village on a rocky shore. 

There it lay—the lonely cluster of thatched cottages, the humble 
patches of garden, the wells, and pigsties, and beehives, and hay- 
ricks, and strawyards ; the village forge; the church, standing aloof 
on a hill, looking down at the abodes of its congregation ; the squire’s 
house—red-brick and spacious, set on a slope of meadow-land or 
park—a little way off, with its front to the sea; and, as the curve 
of the bay widened, rose the rocky wall of the tall cliff, precipitous, 
dangerous, yet not too steep for sheep to browse upon its rugged 
breast. 

‘ How lovely!’ cried Naomi, surveying that rocky coast, with its 
wild variety of crag and pinnacle. ‘ Wouldn’t you think they were 
castles, father, over there—keeps and watch-towers? I can fancy 
men in armour firing their arrows down into the valley, or keeping 
guard upon those battlements against enemies from the sea.’ 

‘ How jolly nice it must be for smugglers on such a coast as 
this !’ remarked Jim. ‘Plenty of caves to hide their plunder in, 
and those rocks to climb when they want to survey their ground, 
and to hoist signals upon—tar-barrels and suchlike. Where shall 
we have our dinner, father ?’ 

‘I sha’n’t have much time to waste upon dinner, Jim,’ replied 
Mr. Haggard indifferently. ‘ You and Naomi had better take charge 
of the basket, and settle it all between you.’ 

‘O, come, father, you must have your share of the pasty. I 
saw aunt Judith making it—she happened to be in a particularly 
good temper, or she wouldn’t have let me—and I know it’s prime. 
Such juicy steak, and lots of potato! Won’t the gravy gush out 
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when you put your-knife into it, unless it’s turned to jelly! My eye, 
ain’t I hungry !’ 

‘Don’t be so vulgar, Jim,’ remonstrated Naomi, with a depress. 
ing conviction that such a young man as this would be no fitting 
brother-in-law for young Squire Pentreath. -Since that serious con- 
versation with her father she had thought much of social differences 
and distinctions, and had told herself despondently that, good and 
great as her father might be, there was a wide gulf between her and 
Oswald Pentreath. Put then Love has a knack of spanning such 
gulfs, and the good old story of King Cophetua and the beggar- 
maiden is always being acted over again after some fashion or other. 

‘T'll tell you a tiptop place for dinner, father,’ exclaimed Jim. 
‘You see that rock yonder—the tallest one, the shape ofa castle— 
there’s a grassy hollow just under it, facing the sea, quite safe, for 
the cliff isn’t half so steep there as it is in other places; and the 
ferns grow there lovely, and purple mosses, and red stonecrop just 
like coral, and all sorts of things that Naomi’s fond of. Will 
you come there with us, father—it isn’t above a mile from the inn 
where Dobbin stops—and dig into the pasty before you begin your 
business calls ?’ 

Mr. Haggard looked at his wateh meditatively. He did not 
much affect these picnickings and carousings, but he was glad to 
oblige his children on such a day as this, which was a kind of annual 
holiday, a rare occasion on which he went out of his way a little to 
give them pleasure. Dobbin had come at a good pace, so it was 
early yet, not much past noontide, and the days were still long. 

‘Very well, my dears,’ he said; ‘I’ll come and have some dinner 
with you, and then I'll leave you to amuse yourselves among the 
rocks while I go my rounds.’ 

Dobbin was safely installed in his stable at the Traveller’s Rest, 
a comfortable little inn just at the bottom of the hill, and then Jim 
shouldered the basket as if it had been a trifle, and trudged sturdily 
on ahead, while Naomi and her father followed at a more sober pace. 

The path they trod was a wild and romantic footway, a narrow 
ledge cut out of the cliff. Below them shelved the steep craggy slope, 
rich in the varied colours of wild flower and moss, with lonely sheep 
feeding here and there, or bounding chamois-like from peak to peak. 
Far away spread the summer sea, placid as an Italian lake, and as 
lovely in hue. 

‘Isn’t it lovely, father?’ cried Naomi. ‘I always feel grateful 
to God for having given us such a beautiful world when I come to 
Rockmouth.’ 

‘We ought to be grateful at all times and under all circum- 
stances, Naomi, even if our lot had been cast at the bottom of 
coal-mine.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ sighed the girl; ‘but gratitude comes 
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easier to people who dwell among lovely scenes. It must be hard 
work to be grateful for life that is all misery.’ 

Joshua had no answer. These problems in man’s existence 
were not easily to be solved. 

‘There is a better world, Naomi, where the balance is adjusted,’ 
he said after a pause. 

‘I know, father. And if the unhappy people in wretched places 
can believe that, it must comfort them. But it must be difficult 
for people who have never known what it is to be happy on earth to 
believe in the blissfulness of heaven.’ 

They came to the castle rock, a spot where there was a break 
in the steep wall of cliffs, as if some mammoth battering-train had 
made a breach in the island’s battlements; and here a green cup- 
shaped valley opened in the craggy shore—a vale scattered with 
rocks and boulders, moss-grown and fern-embellished. 

‘How sweet!’ cried Naomi. 

‘Isn’t it prime ?’ inquired James, who had arrived some minutes 
in advance of his companions, and had already unpacked the basket, 
or ‘maund,’ as he called it. ‘There’s a pasty for you, and cheese- 
cakes, and a big stone jar of cider, and a couple of tumblers, and 
plates, and knives and prongs, and all complete. Sit down, father 
—that’s your place ; and here’s a little mossy seat for Naomi, just 
as if it was made for us.’ 

Then came half an hour of real domestic harmony. Joshua 
and his children being hungry, ample justice was done to the pasty 
and cheesecakes, and much commendation bestowed upon aunt Ju- 
dith as the provider of the feast. It seemed such a curious thing 
to eat a meal without that pragmatic presence—without fear of 
being called to order for the too free use of God’s creatures, in the 
shape of beef-steak and pie-crust. Even Mr. Haggard, though he 
would have been unwilling to own as much, enjoyed this dinner on 
the castle rock, with the green valley and the jasper sea spread out — 
like a carpet at his feet, better than any meal he had ever eaten in 
his respectable parlour, where there was no wider prospect than a 
glimpse of the First and Last, and a background of wooded hill, 
seen across the tops of the geraniums and double stocks that some- 
what bounded one’s view of the outer world. To-day these pic- 
nickers seemed to have a universe all to themselves. 

‘I feel just as if we had gone out somewhere in a ship and 
landed on an unknown island,’ said Jim. ‘I wonder if we shall 
meet any of the natives by and by, and if they will scalp us ?’ 

‘I think there is nothing in life so nice as a picnic,’ exclaimed 
Naomi, ‘ except having you all to ourselves, father. That is better 
than the picnic.’ 

‘I wish you would stay with us all the afternoon, father, and 
tell us stories about foreign countries,’ said Jim. 
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‘That would not be doing my errand at Rockmouth, James,’ 
answered the minister, pulling out his big watch once more. ‘It’s 
nearly two o’clock, and we must start for home at six. I must 
leave you, my dears. I trust Naomi to you, James, remember. Be 
sure you lead her into no dangerous places. You'd better not go 
any farther along the cliff, but take a stroll across the valley, and up 
the hill to those woods yonder. You'll find plenty of new ferns for 
your wilderness up there, I daresay, Naomi.’ 

‘Don’t be uneasy, father,’ replied James confidently ; ‘I'll take 
care of her.’ 

Joshua departed, thoughtful of all that he had to do, of his duties 
temporal and spiritual—the prices at which he could afford to sell 
tea and sugar and other colonial produce; the bedridden old men 
and women to whom he must administer counsel and consolation. 

It was just the sleepiest, goldenest hour of the summer day. 
Naomi sat in her mossy hollow under the overhanging rock, with 
her head resting against the stone, and her eyes fixed dreamily on 
a silver-shining sail far away on the edge of the sea. 

‘TI could watch the sea and sky for hours on such a day as this,’ 
she said, too deliciously idle to look in the direction of the individual 
to whom she addressed the remark. 

‘And I could be content to watch beside you, or to swim such 
a sea to come to you,’ answered a voice—not Jim’s—close at her 
side. 

The suddenness and the closeness startled her. She turned 
white and then red. 

‘I’m afraid I frightened you,’ said Oswald apologetically. 

He had come up from the valley, his footfall noiseless on the 
soft mossy turf. 

‘You did startle me a little,’ replied Naomi breathlessly, with 
a hot blush still staining her cheek. 

How should a country girl, unschooled in shams of any kind, 
know how to hide her emotions ? 

‘But you must have known that I should come,’ said Oswald, 
looking up at Jim, who had climbed a loftier peak, and was taking 
a survey of earth and ocean from about the most unsafe footing he 
could find for himself. 

‘How could I know? I thought perhaps that you—’ faltered 
Naomi, plucking little tufts of coral-tinted sea-moss from the crag 
at her side. 

‘Did you think that I could endure Combhollow for a day with- 
out you, having the power to follow you? I knew all about your 
picnic, but not when it was to be; and I made up my mind to join 
you. I should have been here earlier, only my father took it into 
his head to want me this morning; and I was closeted in his study, 
reading over leases to him, for a couple of hours. It was twelve 
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o’clock when I went out for my ride. I called at the shop as I 
passed, and the man told me you had come here with your father ; 
so I let Herne have his head and bring me over to Rockmouth as 
fast as he liked. I’ve left him.at the Traveller’s Rest.’ 

‘That’s where Dobbin stays,’ said Naomi. 

‘Yes, I saw him munching hay in a dark old stable. And how 
long are you going to stay here, Naomi ?” 

‘O, ever so long! Jim and [I are free till six o’clock, and we 
are going fern-hunting.’ 

‘Never mind the ferns to-day. Let me take you for a ramble 
along the beach.’ 

‘Is it safe? Father told us not to go into any dangerous 
places.’ 

‘It is quite safe. Do you think I would lead you into danger ? 
I know every bit of this coast. We'll hunt sea-anemones instead 
of ferns; they are much more interesting.’ 

‘ Sea-anemones!’ cried Naomi, opening her eyes. 

She had some acquaintance with the tribe, but did not know 
them by name. 

‘Yes; those lovely pink and white and green and blue things, 
which uncurl their petals and expand, and close again like living 
blossoms—the roses and lilies in old Neptune’s garden; animal 
flowers, the naturalists call them. Let me introduce you to them. 
We'll go down to the beach. You're not afraid to trust yourself to 
my care, are you, Naomi ?’ 

The noble dark eyes met his with a look that was all truth and 
trustfulness. Faith, hope, and charity were the three virtues that 
looked out of Naomi’s eyes—infinite faith in the goodness of others, 
infinite pity for the sorrows of others, infinite hope in all things 
pure and fair on earth and in heaven. 

Naomi looked down at the beach, with shining patches of wet 
yellow sand here and there, and low rocks covered with many-coloured 
seaweed—-slippery perilous rocks, no doubt, but very beautiful in 
their brilliant colouring under that summer sky. It would be nice 
to explore that beach, Naomi thought ; but at this moment her eye 
caught the basket, which Jim had deposited in a sly cleft of the 
rocks. 

‘You have had no luncheon, perhaps,’ she said. ‘ Wouldn’t you 
like to try aunt Judith’s pasty before we go to look for those sea- 
flowers ?” 

‘Aunt Judith’s pasty would be most apropos.’ 

‘T am so glad!’ cried Naomi, delighted to minister to his wants. 

She opened the basket and brought out the remains of the pasty, 
and spread a napkin on a ledge of the crag, and made things quite 
comfortable, in picnicking fashion. There was some cider left in 
the stone jar. She looked beyond measure happy as she sat by 
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Oswald’s side while he ate, and poured out the cider for him in a 
little old-fashioned tumbler with a foot. He enjoyed this rustic meal 
vastly, but would not waste much time upon eating. 

‘Come,’ he said, folding the napkin and putting it back into the 
basket, ‘let us go after the anemones.’ 

‘May Jim come with us?’ asked Naomi. 

‘ Of course he may.’ 

On looking round over land and sea, however, there was no 
James to be seen. Naomi called, but there was no answer. 

‘What a tiresome boy! And father was so anxious that he 
should not go into any dangerous places.’ 

‘ He’s safe, depend upon it: boys always are. Nothing serious 
ever happens to a boy, no more than it does to a cat. Boys tumble 
from places and tear their clothes, but nothing ever hurts them.’ 

‘ That’s rather true about Jim,’ replied Naomi. ‘ He’s always 
frightening us somehow or other; but he never comes to any harm.’ 
‘Of course not. I daresay we shall find him on the beach.’ 

The beach seemed as likely as any other place for finding him ; 
so Naomi assented, and they went down the narrow path—the 
slenderest footway—and Naomi stepped lightly from crag to crag 
with her hand in Oswald’s. It was like going to heaven the reverse 
way. Her soul fluttered and soared, and rose higher and higher, as 
her mortal frame descended the cliff. 

How lovely it was on the beach—those smooth shining sands, 
those treacherous rocks, slippery and cruel and deceitful as the 
heart of man! How lovely sea and sky, and the fertile earth sloping 
upward from the sands! How lovely to live in such a world, and to 
feel as Naomi felt, her hand still locked in Oswald’s—perhaps un- 
awares—as they walked slowly along the sands, pretending to look 
for sea-anemones in all those still waterpools in the hollows of the 
rocks—darkly-shining water, like black diamonds ! 

‘Naomi,’ said Oswald in a low voice, ‘how sweet it is to be 
alone with you!’ 

Naomi crimsoned at the speech, commonplace as it was. 

‘We are often alone—in the wilderness,’ she said shyly. 
‘ There’s one, striped purple and white. How pretty!’ pointing to 
a creature in a pool. 

‘I doat upon the wilderness,’ replied Oswald. ‘ But we are not 
often alone there; Jim is generally good enough to keep us com- 
pany. He is a dear fellow; but I would rather have you all to 
myself like this. Look round, Naomi; except for yonder white sail 
we might be in some unknown island of the Southern Sea. Are you 
glad that I found you to-day, Naomi ?’ 

She looked at him thoughtfully, gravely, with those truthful 
eyes, and then answered deliberately, 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘The day is sweeter to you because we spend it together ?’ 

‘Yes. You are the only friend I have in Combhollow—the only 
friend who seems to understand all I think and feel and hope. I 
have other friends, of course—people I like; only they seem far 
off compared with you.’ 

‘Does that mean love, Naomi ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ she answered with drooping eyelids. 

‘Tell me that it does, Naomi, and make me the happiest of 
men. I have waited for an hour like this—solitude calm as this— 
to tell you all I feel, to show you my heart. It has been yours 
for a long while, dear. You have made my life happy; you have 
given me hopes and dreams I never had before. You reprove me 
sometimes for my willingness to live what you call a purposeless 
life at Combhollow. My darling, I have no purpose in life but to 
live happily with you; no ambition except to win you for my wife.’ 

‘ A very poor ambition,’ she answered, with a grave sweet smile, 
‘and perhaps a foolish one. I will not say that I am surprised, 
Oswald,’ lifting her eyes shyly to his earnest face,—‘ I will not say 
that I did not think you—cared for me. I have thought it lately, 
and thought of it very seriously ; but my mind is not clear. Iam 
not sure that it is for your welfare or mine that I should let you 
speak to me of love; that I should ever be any nearer to you than 
I am now, as your faithful and true friend.’ 

‘My gentle sermoniser,’ exclaimed Oswald, contemplating her 
with admiring eyes, and stealing his arm round her waist, ‘ and 
why these doubts ?’ 

‘We are not of the same rank in life; we are very far apart. 
What would be said in Combhollow if you should marry a grocer’s 
daughter ?’ 

‘Why, I suppose the verdict of the majority would be that I 
had married the prettiest girl in the place,’ he answered lightly. 

‘O Oswald, please be serious. I know that people would say 
hard and bitter things. They would say you had lowered yourself 
by such a marriage; that father had set a trap for you. And you 
yourself would be sorry after a little while. How would you like to 
have aunt Judith for your aunt, and to know that your father-in-law 
was standing behind a counter ?’ 

‘I will put up with the counter and aunt Judith for your sake.’ 

‘Why should you make such a sacrifice when you might marry 
a lady ?’ 

‘I have seen no better lady than you, Naomi, and I will have 
no other lady for my wife. I respect your father as much as if he 
were a bishop, and shall never blush for my alliance with him. I 
suppose I am a republican at heart; for I have no idea that the 
fact of a man keeping a shop makes him my inferior. There is no 
huckster living that will haggle longer or make a closer bargain 
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than my father when he has a farm to let. Is he less a trader be- 
cause his stock-in-trade is the soil? He is so much the less to be 
honoured for its possession that it came to him from his father, in- 
stead of being the fruit of his own industry.’ 

‘ That is the way a great many people talk, and very few people 
think,’ answered Naomi thoughtfully. 

‘I am one who think as I speak. Come, love, let us not argue 
social questions. I want an answer to a question that touches us 
nearer. I love you with all my heart, Naomi; I want you for my 
wife; I recognise no social difference between us. [I shall be as 
proud to win you as if you were the daughter of a duke. I shall 
feel as triumphant on our wedding-day as if you were a princess of 
the land, and our marriage set all the church-bells in this island 
ringing. Answer me, dearest. I give you true and ardent love; 
have you nothing to give me in return ?’ 

‘ T will not answer lightly,’ said Naomi, grave to sadness. ‘Think 
how awful a question you wish me to answer. All our lives to come 
depend upon our wisdom in this matter. We must not decide 
thoughtlessly, either you or I. And I am afraid you are thought- 
less in most things, Oswald,’ she added, looking up at his smiling face. 

‘TI do not think love and thought are very close allies, Naomi. 
I love you too well to analyse my feelings or argue about my love ; 
and I think if you loved me ever so little you would be less disposed 
to make difficulties.’ 

‘Do you feel that you will love me all your life, Oswald; that 
this fancy of yours will not wear out; that, if I were to be your 
wife, the day would never come when you would regret your choice, 
when you would feel that you might have chosen more wisely ?’ 

‘That day would never come, Naomi; my heart answers for 
that. Come, love, have we not seen enough of each other to be 
very sure of our own feelings? I have known you a year, dearest. 
It is no sudden fancy which I miscall love. My affection for you 
began as friendship, grave and sweet and tranquil, and slowly 
ripened into love. Have I not the right to answer boldly for such 
a love as this? We have bared our hearts to each other, we have 
no secrets from each other, we have knelt side by side and prayed 
together, we have been as familiar as if we were of the same house- 
hold. Can you fear change or decay in a love that has so ripened ? 
Indeed, my dearest, there is no need for fear.’ 

Naomi had made up her mind to be very serious—very firm— 
whenever this question came to be argued; to yield only on con- 
viction, and to be very slow to be convinced. ‘But she felt her 
reasoning powers beginning to fail her. Sincerity was written on 
Oswald’s brow, truth shone in his eyes, and she loved him—loved 
him with all the trustfulness and hopefulness of first love. How 
should she argue in such a case ? 
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‘Answer me, Naomi; tell me that I have not fooled myself 
with baseless hopes—that you give me love for love ?’ 

‘I will answer nothing for myself,’ she replied, releasing herself 
from his arm; ‘my father shall decide for us. He shall choose.’ 

‘ That’s a cold answer to give a lover,’ said Oswald, offended. 

‘It is for life,’ she answered. ‘I will not answer lightly; I 
will not trust myself to decide.’ 

‘If you loved me, Naomi, you would not let any one else decide 
my fate.’ 

‘ If you think that I do not love you put me out of your thoughts,’ 
she answered, with a little touch of dignity. She was thinking 
more of his future happiness than her own. Would it not be in- 
effable bliss to be his—to belong to him as his servant, his bond 
slave—how much more as his equal companion and helpmeet! 

‘You are cold-hearted and cruel.’ 

‘No, Oswald, I am trying to be wise. I think my father will 
answer as you wish, but he will not answer rashly. If he did not 
think it for your welfare that we should be married, he would say 
no, although he might think it was for my happiness.’ 

‘It is hard to have to deal with such good people. Any other 
girl than you would have answered differently.’ 

‘ How would she have answered ?’ asked Naomi. 

‘Silently, perhaps. She would have looked up in my face, and 
our lips would have met and sealed the bond between us. Our first 
kiss would have meant for ever and ever. She would not have 
preached me a sermon about social differences and my future wel- 
fare,’ said Oswald, angered by his sweetheart’s measured replies. 

He had made up his mind that he had but to speak the word, 
and she would put her hand in his, and accept her fate as submis- 
sively as Esther received the crown, or Ruth gave herself to Boaz. 
He was quite willing to sacrifice all social distinctions and descend 
to the level of Joshua Haggard’s family, but he expected that sacri- 
fice to be regarded in some wise as a favour. 

They walked on slowly and in silence for a little while, and there 
was no more talk of the sea-anemones. Naomi looked at the shining 
pools among the rocks with eyes that saw not; Oswald gazed 
steadily seaward. 

He got the better of his angry feelings after a little while, and 
was ashamed of his ill-temper. 

‘ Forgive me, Naomi, for my ungraciousness,’ he said. ‘I know 
that you are one of the noblest of women; but there is a leaven of 
selfishness in man that makes him impatient of high principles when 
they oppose the tide of his passion. You are good and unselfish 
and true, and strong as a rock. ‘You are not like Byron’s women, 
Naomi. They are love incarnate; ready to sacrifice themselves or 
their lover at the shrine of love. They look neither backward nor 
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forward ; with them the present is infinite and eternal, and the pre- 
sent is love. They are gloriously happy for a little while; then 
come despair and ruin, and they die untimely, broken-hearted. They 
are not made 
“Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth.”’ 

‘Do you want me to be like that?’ asked Naomi. ‘It seems 
a hard destiny.’ 

‘No, Naomi; but I wish you had less thoughtfulness and more 
feeling.’ 

‘You have not sounded the depths of my heart,’ she answered, 
with her grave smile. 

‘No, because you keep its treasures too closely guarded. Come, 
dearest, only tell me that you love me, and I will be satisfied.’ 

‘ And you will abide by my father’s decision ?’ 

‘ Yes, for I cannot believe he would be so cruel as to part us.’ 

‘ Then [ will tell you the truth. I love you with all my heart. 
You have changed all things in my life. I used to have great 
thoughts of doing some good work, far away, among heathen children 
in strange benighted lands. They are all gone now. I have no 
thought—except love and duty to my father—that does not belong 
to you.’ 

‘Bless you, Naomi, for that sweet confession. I fear nothing 
now. Your father would have parted us long ago if he had meant 
to part us ever. I am content to abide his decision; but I wanted 
the assurance of love from your own dear lips.’ 

Cheered by this assurance Oswald was very happy for the rest of 
that summer afternoon, and the tranquil radiance in Naomi’s eyes 
told of an equal, and perhaps a deeper, joy. They wandered on 
that bright shore, and made-believe to be interested in the study of 
natural history; but their talk drifted away from jelly-fish and sea- 
weeds and rosy-shining shells, to vague speculations about their own 
future—Oswald talking of what he would do for Combhollow by and 
by when the Squire should sleep with his forefathers, and how his 
brother Arnold would come back and live with them, and how Naomi 
should build a new chapel for her father and a school for her own little 
flock, and the grocery business should be handed over to Jim and 
aunt Judith, and Joshua should have more leisure for his duties as 
preacher and teacher. 

‘And you will never be ashamed of your Methodist wife and 
your Methodist father-in-law, Oswald?’ asked Naomi anxiously. 

‘ Never, dearest. Shall I scorn the light because it shines from 
a lamp of a different fashion from that the State prescribes ? Who 
knows that I shall not turn Methodist myself some day? I have 
learned more of the Gospel in your father’s parlour than I ever 
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learned before I came among you, and haye been more moved by 
his sermons than by the sleepy doctrinal treatises our good vicar 
gives us—a weak dilution of Tillotson or Blair.’ 

The westering sun warned them that it was time to look for 
James, and to think of getting back to the Traveller’s Rest, where 
they were to meet Joshua after his labours. Oswald looked at a 
large white-faced watch that had belonged to his mother, and was 
not the most reliable of timekeepers. It was a quarter to five; 
so they walked slowly back to the point at which they had descended, 
and climbed the devious way to the castle rock, where they had the 
satisfaction of finding James seated at the base of the crag, with 
the basket between his knees, devouring the remains of the pasty. 

‘Where have you been hiding yourself all the afternoon, Jim ?’ 
asked Naomi. 

‘ Ah, I daresay ; a deal you’ve looked for me. Where have you 
been all the afternoon ? down on the beach making a regular pano- 
rama of yourselves. You didn’t know anybody was looking, did 
you? You didn’t know I was on the top of the cliff all the time 
enjoying the view. Never mind, Naomi, I forgive you.’ 

‘ We’ve had a very happy afternoon, Jim, and Naomi has pro- 
mised to be my wife—with her father’s consent.’ 

Jim clapped his hands, and performed a kind of war-dance on 
the little bit of sunburnt sward at the foot of the crag. 

‘I’m so glad,’ he said. ‘ Of course I saw what was coming— 
at least I saw that you and Naomi were getting very fond of each 
other, and thought you were the right sort, and wouldn’t be ashamed 
to marry a grocer’s daughter if you loved her dearly—like Caroline 
in the song, who married the sailor bold.’ 

And Jim began, with strong Devonian twang, to sing the opening 
verse of a popular ballad— 


‘ Caroline was a nobleman’s daughter.’ 


Oswald was too deep in love just now to be struck by the idea 
that this would be rather an inconvenient brother-in-law; and per- 
haps Jim was not much more vulgar than boyhood is in general. 

They went back to the village of Rockmouth through the valley, 
instead of taking the narrow path on the cliff, and there was some 
loitering by the way to dig fern-roots from the interstices of a low 
stone wall. It was a pleasant sauntering walk; but they contrived 
to reach the Traveller's Rest just as the clock struck six. Dobbin 
was harnessed, and standing patiently before the door; Joshua 
Haggard sat in the porch talking to a little group of men. 

He showed some surprise at seeing Oswald with his children, but 
greeted him with hearty friendliness. Jim stowed away the empty 
basket, Naomi took her seat in the chaise-cart without loss of time, 
Herne the Hunter was brought out of his stable, and the little party 
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started on the return journey, Herne curveting beside the near 
wheel of the cart, while Lis master talked to Naomi and her 
father. 

What a delightful homeward drive that was, by hill and dale, 
across those wide rippling commons, where the yellow gorse looked 
pale in the twilight; past those deep and silent valleys, where a 
lonely homestead here and there made the solitude seem more in- 
tense; through hamlets that had a sleepy look already, as if half 
their little world had gone to bed! And by and by the full round 
harvest moon rose yonder above the sea, and steeped all this fair 
world in glory. 

Something in that moonlight splendour moved Oswald—as Na- 
ture’s deepest beauties are apt to move hearts that love—and he 
leant over to Naomi and clasped her hand; and in that hand-clasp 
it seemed to both as if they locked their lives for ever. 


Oswald had an interview with Joshua Haggard next day, and 
pleaded his cause with warmth and generous feeling, to which Naomi’s 
father responded with perfect frankness. 

‘I am not too proud to confess that I am proud of your choice,’ 
he said. ‘I know it is out of the beaten track for the son of a land- 
owner—a man of old family—to marry a tradesman’s daughter. If 


I were a wholesale trader in the city of London, and had made a 
million of money, it would be a different thing. I know that hard 
things will be said of such a marriage, and that there are people 
who will slight your wife if you are not wise enough to keep her out 
of their way. I know all this, Mr. Pentreath; and yet, knowing 
also that here are two fresh unsullied young hearts cleaving to each 
other naturally like twin hazel-nuts in the same shell, I cannot bring 
myself to study the world’s opinion, and to withhold my consent to 
your marriage with my daughter.’ 

‘I knew you would not,’ cried Oswald impetuously. 

‘ All I ask—and that I insist upon—is that this marriage shall 
not be entered upon rashly; that you shall have ample time to know 
your own mind, to weigh the consequences of such an act, to make 
sure against the possibility of repentance. You are both young— 
Naomi only on the threshold of womanhood. Give me your promise 
that you will think no more of marriage for the next two years; that 
in all your communion with my daughter you will keep within the 
bounds of a sober friendship; that there shall be no foolish love- 
talk between you. And if at the end of those two years your heart 
still inclines to her, if you still believe that it will be for the happi- 
ness of both that you should marry, I will freely give my blessing 
on your union, and feel that I have wronged no man.’ 

‘Those are somewhat hard conditions, Mr. Haggard,’ said Os- 
wald, reduced from rapture to disappointment. ‘ You will surely 
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allow me to be considered Naomi’s affianced husband during these 
two years of probation ?’ 

‘Not so, Mr. Pentreath. You will be welcome here as the friend 
of the household; but I will sanction no engagement between you 
and my daughter till the end of the time I have named. I ask only 
for your promise that you will be Naomi’s friend, and not her lover. 
I think I can trust you: I know that I can trust my daughter.’ 

‘I would submit to the hardest conditions rather than be parted 
from Naomi,’ replied Oswald, after a pause; ‘ and I know that she 
will obey you, however hard your decree. It must be so, then, I 
suppose, Mr. Haggard. I will say no word to Naomi that a house- 
hold friend might not say; I will forbear from all talk of our future ; 
I will give her reverence and honour, and keep all sweeter thoughts 
and hopes locked in my heart.’ 

‘There is my hand upon it, Oswald,’ said Joshua, calling the 
Squire’s son by his Christian name for the first time. ‘ You shall 
be like a son of the house henceforward. And now let me ask you 
a question. Has your father any idea of your attachment to Naomi ?’ 

‘ He knows that I have spent many an evening in your house— 
T have never kept that a secret from him—and I think, from certain 
hints and innuendoes of his, that he has suspected the nature of the 
attraction that has drawn me here so often. I do not believe that 
he would entertain any strong objection to my marriage with Naomi, 
and if he did object, I should refuse to submit to his arbitration in 
this matter. He has not been so tender a father that I should sacri- 
fice my inclination to his whims.’ 

‘He is your father,’ said Joshua, ‘and you are bound to obey 
him.’ 


‘Yes, in all right things. But I do not think that he will 
oppose any hindrance to my free choice of a wife, so long as I choose 
one who has been carefully brought up, and who will not squander 
the money he has scraped together.’ 


Turrp Senizs, Vo. VIII. F.8. Vou. XXVIII. 





THE ART OF LUXURY 


THERE is a luxury of the senses and a luxury of the imagination. 
The ancients—that is, the Greeks, Romans, and Scriptural races— | 
understood both perfectly ; but our direct ancestors did not. The’ 
ancients began with their cities, making them by their magnifi- 
cence tempting to the very strangers whom they pretended to ex- 
clude. It is enough, however, to name Babylon, Athens, and 
Rome; for further expatiation would give an historical tinge to 
that which is designed as pure philosophy. For the same reason is 
rejected, though not so peremptorily, that volume of anecdote which 
has its alpha in Cleopatra’s pearl, and its omega in poor Jack eating 
a five-pound note in a sandwich at Wapping. Most of these stories 
are apocryphal, and they do not represent the true spirit of luxury. 
But, in order that a subject may be made interesting, it is essential 
to take all the traditions with it, and spill the grain of salt.- Let 
us believe, then, in everything that Tacitus and Suetonius tell ; in 
the barbaric indulgences of Nero, Commodus, Heliogabalus, and 
the un-Cesaric Cesars : for they are quite as easy to comprehend as 
the black broth of Sparta, and the boiled peas which the monks of 
old used to put in their shoes. How much is this world the 
happier for doubting whether Apicius ate the tongues of nightin- 
gales; that Lucullus sent to the Danube for a trout when he dined 
cum Lucullo; that Sardanapalus was fanned night and day by fifty 
virgins ; or that the ladies of Lesbos slept on roses whose perfume 
had been artificially heightened ? What should we do for illustra- 
tions to dress dull topics into gaiety, had the chroniclers been silent 
as Syrian bishops upon these decorative additions to history? It 
is very pleasant to think that court maidens once powdered their 
hair with gold, as the Merovingian kings most certainly powdered 
their beards ; that a famous Venetian gentleman, who affected rather 
than felt a love of the arts, had his pictures uncovered one by one 
to the sound of slow music, like a murder on the stage ; that Lord 
Berkeley’s shaving-basin was of solid silver—as why should it not 
be, any more than of electro-plate ?—that Queen Elizabeth’s night- 
cap was wrought with gilded silk; that water was filtered through 
gold-dust, not a century ago, by the Sybarites of Chili, as is gravely 
attested by Seftor Techo; that men, according to Rabelais, who is 
fortified by the authority of Montluc, drank hippocras as a morning 
draught, and even went so far as to have dinner and supper on the 
same day. ‘See that the powder I use be rich in cassia,’ cries the 
polished gentleman in Middleton’s play to the valet whom he has 
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just kicked down stairs. Did not the confectioners celebrated in 
Featley’s Mystica mix gold particles with their pastry, and were 
they one iota less absurd than our connoisseurs in eau d’or? De- 
pend upon it, every generation will have its Capua, whether on the 
Volturno or at Trouville, and luxury after all is a mere affair of 
fashion. Mare Antony’s daughter in our age might not make the 
lampreys in her fish-pond wear ear-rings, though the statement is 
doubted by the critical Bayle and even the credulous Pliny; yet 
she would probably change her dress five times a day at Biarritz, as 
do the Parisian graces born, not of divine sea-foam, but of that 
other froth called agiotage. We do not wear waistcoats painted 
with scenes from Watteau, or warm idealisations from Brantome, 
as did the coxcombs of the ancienne noblesse ; neither do we truss 
up our horses’ tails with gold and silver, but we cockade the creatures 
until they become unendurably vain—more of their adornments 
than of their beauty, which is a common case ; and the first necessity 
of an ‘ Ulster,’ the tailors assure us, is that it should be ‘ impressive.’ 
Our girls do not bathe in blood ; but the trade in ‘ balms’ exhibits 
a considerable hankering after artificial beauty. A man now who 
should be seen with a mirror in his hat, or a woman with one on 
her breast, would be pitied as a lunatic; yet these were contem- 
porary follies ridiculed by Ben Jonson. 

Can we lay our hands upon our hearts, however, fearless of 
the smygmograph—the successor of the Rosicrucian opal as a 
detective agent—and say, in denial of Leigh Hunt, that ‘ Heaven 
loves colour’ less than formerly; or, in other words, that we re- 
joice less in ornament? Why, we lavish a quarter of a million 
a year upon articles de Paris alone, and the French spend more. 
{t is now jewels; it was once lace: the sentiment is the same. 
When Madame de Puisseau squandered 20,000/. in as many 
months on Genoa point, she did no more than carry on the tale 
begun by the grand embroiderer Aholiab, and handed down by 
Penelope. There is not much difference of idea between a dish of 
singing birds and one of cocks’ combs; between Lord Westmoreland’s 
peas at a guinea each and pines, pears, or strawberries out of 
season ; between Brummel’s coats and the rage for Savile-row. 
Plainly speaking, there is not so much of luxury, properly so called, 
as of ostentation in all this. You may eat Pompadours with cream 
in December at the Trois Fréres, and they shall not match the wild 
growths in June of the woods about Auteuil before the German 
conquerors burned them. The object is, like that of a Russian when 
he sets up his carriage, to excite surprise, emulation, perhaps envy. 
Would you, dear Lady Clara Vere de Vere, flirt forth alone every 
three hours, freshly arrayed, as if you were a public entertainer, and 
dealt with the spangle and muslin merchants-of Bow-street ? There 
is one luxury of pride and self-flattery ; another to satisfy the appe- 
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tite, and generally to please the senses. It was against both that 
Navault de Buffon directed, without the smallest effect, his satire 
against the Turcorets of his time. The majority was not with him, 
any more than with Charles James Fox as against Baron Grimm, 
who recognised some value in these follies, as being, in their 
degree, the nurses of civilisation, and there is not a little of human 
nature in the Fable of the Bees. Assuredly the arts have prospered 
through the taste for splendour. 

The pledge not to talk about things classical must be strictly 
kept, or a persuasive plea in favour of elegance and richness 
would be made by ‘the glory that was Greece, and the great- 
ness that was Rome;’ but one thought of the Medici invokes a 
pageant of marble and bronze which, as La Bruyére indignantly 
says, soon became to be infectious among the middle classes, and 
led to base imitations, so that society was surrounded by a 
circle of diluted brilliance, enough to make an atmosphere for 
the Georgium Sidus, of false parures, diamonds, pearls, emeralds, 
such as would have sickened the first Duke of Buckingham or 
M. de Grammont, who appreciated only splendours like those sur- 
rounding the seventh Charles, Isabelle of Bavaria, the third Henry, 
that soft and Sapphic king, the Marquise de Montespan, and the 
commoner Nicholas Fouquet, whose expenditure was more than 
royal. We, repines De Grammont, bestow less on enjoyment, and 
more on speculation; we do not use cur money—we throw it out 
of the window. And Richelieu was of a similar opinion in this 
respect, though the court of the Louis was too stilted to be philo- 
sophically luxurious ; but a stately luxury is better than an insane 
one, like that of Madame Récamier, with her gilt bed, curtains of — 
Alencgon lace lined with rose-coloured satin, borders of honey- 
suckle renewed each hour, and all the rest of the Babylonian vanity. 
Not but that Madame Récamier has her posterity still living. We 
might post every wall with the laws of Lycurgus and the sarcasms | 
of Jugurtha, and fail to make a convert. That abject rhymester 
Withers thought he had out-Juvenalled Juvenal, and was laughed 
at. There is a legend in the East which sets forth that the human 
head was originally compourtded of peacocks’ tails; and truly, what 
with fashion, which is often uncomfortable, and luxury, which is 
not always luxurious, some sense may be perceived in the sugges- 
tion. The two, of course, are twins; or, if there be a difference, 
I refer for an answer to the individual who was asked in what way 
the Anabaptists and the Baptists differed—‘ Just as Irish whisky 
does from Scotch.’ Ben Jonson fancied he could make perfumes 
obnoxious ; but Marston’s poem gloried still in ‘lawn sheets per- 
fumed with violets’—those Athenian flowers that have been in all 
ages the type of sweetness ; so much so, that the veriest dilettantis 
of sensuality have turned them to account. Talk of not painting the 
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lily! Why, as is averred by Montaigne, the epicures of his time 
planted onions near their violets, and rue under their rose-bushes, 
to enrich their scent; and this was luxury in its most subtle and 
delicate form, just as was that of the Turks, who blended musk with 
the mortar employed in the construction of their sacred buildings. 
In vain isall rebuke. ‘ French cooks,’ thus laments the dramatist 
Ford, ‘ are a necessary part of a luxurious establishment.’ ‘Woe 
the time!’ exclaim Beaumont and Fletcher; ‘they must now have 
day-beds in all chambers!’ ‘ Before my master got his wealth,’ 
deplores a servant, who did not belong to the school of Leporello, 
‘his family fed on roots and livers, and necks of beef on Sundays.’ 
As for the French and Italians of that intemperate epoch, ‘ they 
dress in silk and satin, and dish no meat but in silver.’ ‘ My 
young girls in buffin gowns and green aprons!’ is the ejaculation of 
Massinger’s heavy father: ‘tear them off!’ The City knight had 
a very downright way of dealing with these children of Vanity Fair ; 
for—‘ My chambermaid putting a little saffron in her starch, I most 
unhesitatingly broke her head.’ Happily, mankind has not every- 
where, or at all times, cherished so sumptuary a spirit as that of 
‘blind old Dandolo,’ who denounced the wife of a Doge for setting 
silver forks on the table. ‘Why could she not eat with her 
fingers?” He declared her to be under the judgment of Heaven 
for this impiety, and to have committed ‘a crime against nature.’ 
Nevertheless, forks have come in, even among the barbarians from 
whom Dandolo wrested the trident of the seas at Lepanto. 

Other moralists have been equally unsuccessful—as those who 
declaimed against the substitution of chimneyed fireplaces for blind 
hearths, and against the innovation of soft beds in place of paillasses. 
When oranges were first eaten in Germany, they were preached at 
by Ulrich von Hutten as ‘refinements full of danger,’ and their im- 
porters were blamed for encouraging useless appetites. We can 
understand Zalucus prohibiting gold rings and taffeta; but why did 
tobacco excite such bitterness that it might almost have been taken 
for a religion? A sultan of 1610, in the very land of the chibouque, 
ordered every smoker to be led along the streets with a pipe stuck 
through his nose. Michael Romanoff of Russia forbade the prac- 
tice on pain of death or mutilation of the countenance. The eighth 
Pope Urban, in 1624, fulminated an excommunication against all 
who took the unholy weed to church. The twelfth Innocent, seventy 
years later, revived this edict; which, however, it is fair to say, was 
partly due to a sense of decency, and of the danger to which both 
the edifice and the congregation might be exposed by reckless 
smokers. Nothing of the kind can be urged on behalf of the decrees 
against coffee, issued in England, Switzerland, Germany, and, once 
more, Turkey. Under Sultan Murad, any Turk who drank a drop 
of that which all Turks drink several times a day (allowing intervals 
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for rice-brandy) was liable to be hanged. Well, is wine a luxury? 
Is it luxurious, or merely extravagant, to drink it at three guineas 
a bottle, or a guinea a glass, as that German imposture used to be 
paid for by American tourists? And here let it be observed that 
America is not luxurious—it is only prodigal, like those slave- 
owners of Barbadoes in the olden time, whose coats were ‘ daubed 
and loaded with gold that could scarcely be borne.’ The same, to 
be brief, may be said of the Colonies, where money, like love, is 
easier to gain than tokeep. -Seneca considered it advisable for a 
man to get intoxicated now and then; but his disciples ever since 
have taken him too much at his word, though in different ways. 
Hull, in his Select Letters, relates how a party of five, being re- 
solved to dine at White’s, agreed, as an experiment, to see how much 
they could spend upon actual eating and drinking. To their dis- 
gust, the total came to only 10/.a man. In revenge upon themselves 
they took to dice in fashionable quarters, and each lost 3001, 
which, it may be hoped, was satisfactory. It might be imagined 
that some such ambition animated the once famous dinners at Rich- 
mond and Greenwich, or suppers at St. Germains and Vauxhall; 
for these are among the luxuries of a particular class. Then beer? 
Is it a necessity, or the reverse? ‘There’s heresy in hops,’ says 
Beaumont. On the other hand, ‘O ale, ab alendo, thou liquor of 
life ! says the old song. Is a carriage? ‘ O pride of women! coaches 
are too common!’ we have itin Massinger; but it was a man—the 
Duke of Buckingham—who introduced the coach-and-six and the 
sedan-chair. The French nobles hated to see the bourgeoisie | 
riding in any vehicle whatever, and similar jealousies existed with 
regard to costume and ornament. It was a happy notion of our third 
Edward that no man should wear gold, silver, or silk until he was 
a hundred years old, all younger being left in ‘ the happy simplicity 
of the brute ;’ but, again, the ordinance failed in England as in 
France, as it would fail now, no matter what crusade were preached 
against castles and chateaux, palaces and parks, wine-cellars, plate, 
upholstery, liveries, and servants—of whom people are as proud as 
the Romans were of their slaves, the luxury of both being idle- 
ness. ‘The more you ring, the more I won’t come,’ expresses the 
American idea upon this subject. Thus society, like a crayfish, 
gets rid of one habit only to adopt another, and is yet far from 
having found out all it wants. The early Romans had purple, and 
no fine linen; the French had velvet, and not a yard of calico; they 
would have given a roll of brocade for a bale of cotton. Half of our 
necessities would have been luxuries to our ancestors—amirrors, 
clocks, carpets instead of rushes or sand, furs, glazed windows, easy 
furniture, paper-hangings, silk, soap, tea, coffee, not to speak of 
modern fireplaces and gas. But vanity had its luxuries in all ages, 
and ‘the fair-haired girl with the fair-haired temper’ delighted 
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long ago in the chignon. Shakespeare refers to the damsels who 
wore Levite robes and ‘enormous encumbrances of the head ;’ 
concerning which might be repeated, were it not for the spoiling of 
about as expressive an utterance as was ever breathed, of the young 
girl from the Pacific Islands, when looking at Westminster Abbey 
—‘ Did man make it, or was it put there ?’ 

And this passion is rarely, in spite of Puritans and Quakers, 
abated by circumstances. During the wars of England with 
France in the fifteenth century, the prodigality of the seigneurs, 
notwithstanding their heavy burdens, knew no bounds. The Re- 
volution simply aggravated the feverish love of luxury. To-day was 
scarcely certain ; to-morrow lay blank before the world. Pleasures 
easily attained were as rapidly enjoyed. Carpe diem. Elegance and 
grossness, coarseness and delicacy, were yoked to the same chariot. 
The house of Talma the actor, who played to ‘a pit full of kings,’ 
was another Hotel de Rambouillet in its way, crowded with objects 
of art and beauty; dancing, music, and song-feasts were incessant ; 
the reign of speculation, the fury for assignats, outvied each other, 
and shameless gamblers were the favourites of society. There 
was nothing in all this of the cankers of a calm world and a 
long peace. The world was at war. Yet the theatres overflowed 
every night. Neither actor nor actress had a holiday, except one 
was wanted to keep an engagement on the Place de Gréve. The 
Francais and the Opéra were shut during only a very few nights of 
the Terror. The men of the Gironde and the men of the Mountain 
went alike to hear their favourite singers, to crown their favourite 
dancers. Danton had his box, and the ‘sea-green’ himself was 
scarcely less a voluptuary than Lohispal or D’Aguesseau, cynics 
though all of them affected to be. There was none of the feudal 
gluttony among them, it is true; but their conduct went a very 
little way towards vindicating the epigram that Pleasure is the Sister 
of Peace. If we must make epigrams, let us rather say it is the 
Daughter of Excitement. The Republic held its own court and 
wore its own crown. And Luxury, too, has descended into the 
tombs of men, as though Christian kings and queens had been 
Tartar or Red Indian chiefs. In the regal tombs of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were found priceless crowns of enamel and 
solid gold ; in the coffin of Charles V. one of silver-gilt encrusted 
with jewels, with a life-size hand of silver grasping a sceptre of 
the same substance richly gilt; in that of Jeanne de Bourbon, 
golden rings and bracelets and gem-embroidered shoes ; Louis XIII. 
gave up from his grave a costly diadem, which was taken to the 
mint and coined into money, or set into saleable jewelry. ‘ To as 
good an end give a crutch to the dead.’ As much almost might be 
said of the living, or a good many among them. 

HORACE ST. JOHN. 
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‘THE stream of life sets in at Charing-cross,’ was an often-quoted 
saying of Dr. Samuel Johnson; and an inhabitant of or a sojourner 
in Berlin may, by altering the names of the street, justly make the 
same remark when he stands at the corner of the Friedrichs-Strasse 
and Unter den Linden, looking down upon the busy life in the latter 
magnificent thoroughfare, the only ‘ Boulevard’ the German capital 
can boast of. There is, indeed, at all times of the day, but especially 
in the evening, an immense concourse of people belonging to all 
classes of the population as well as foreigners, who like to congre- 
gate here. An apparently endless stream of carriages and vehicles 
of every kind pass by on their way from all parts of the metropolis. 

Unter den Linden and in the vicinity you find some of the finest 
buildings existing in Berlin. There are the palaces of the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince, the University, the ancient ‘ Zeughaus’ (Ar- 
senal), the new Museum, the old Royal Castle, the Royal Opera- 
house, and the Cathedral, not to mention a large number of palatial 
private houses. 

But they do not interest us now; for we wish to approach the 
Opera-house, where, on our arrival, we are surrounded by some men 
of oily aspect, hook-nosed and large-whiskered, who offer us opera- 
tickets at double and treble their original price. But happily we 
are already in possession of our tickets, and therefore able to scorn 
the advances of the seedy harpies. Let us enter. Our seats are in 
the pit, which is considered quite aristocratic in Germany. 

We will not describe the beauties of the house, but give the 
reader a few particulars about this temple of the Muses. 

The Opera-house as well as the Schauspielhaus, of which more 
anon, are the property of the King of Prussia, and consequently 
managed in his name. High as the prices of admission are, at 
least high to German notions, the royal enterprise does not pay, so 
that the monarch has to grant a yearly subsidy of about thirty thou- 
sand pounds from his private purse. English people will be{a 
little surprised at this, considering that in their country theatrical 
concerns are never managed by royalty; but in Germany things are 
very different from what they are in England. 

Prices of admission in general are comparatively low, Prussia 
being after all not a rich country, so that no private manager could 
do what an official supported by the royal subvention is able to. 

The patrons of the royal theatres are, of course, the best-situ- 
ated people in Berlin—the upper ten and the rich bourgeoisie, who 
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are no less fond of the ‘ ballet’ (which is cultivated with great care) 
than the sons of Mars and the old habitués of the roué class. 

In consideration of this fondness for the ‘ballet,’ it is put on the 
stage with great magnificence; and the only complaint the last- 
mentioned gentlemen are in the habit of making is to the effect that 
the majority of the ballet-girls are long out of their teens. They are 
frequently unkind énough to call these poor women the ‘ old garde.’ 

On looking round the really fine place, we have a good opportu- 
nity to judge of the créme de la créme of the society of the capital. 
There are the king, the princes and princesses, the court, the 
ambassadors, some of the ministers, the generals and other high 
dignitaries, to be observed in the stalls of the first and second gal- 
leries ; whilst in the pit, the representatives of the large floating 
population of rich nobodies, of art, literature, and commerce are to be 
seen—-the latter category containing to a large extent members of 
the Hebrew persuasion. 

A foreigner, struck by the presence of the military everywhere, 
will wonder at the absence of officers in the pit and second gallery ; 
but the reason is very simple—no officer is permitted to occupy any 
other seat than one in the first gallery. As the majority of these 
gallant gentlemen are by no means millionaires, they are thus virtually 
debarred from visiting the opera, unless they run the risk of appear- 
ing in ‘ mufti,’ which is heavily punished unless they are on leave. 

Turning to the artists, you will find many very fair singers, some 
of European fame. The orchestra is excellent, the appointments are 
magnificent, and the dresses artistic ; in short, the Berlin opera is 
undoubtedly the best in Germany, and certainly twenty times more 
popular than the drama, which is located in another fine building, 
the Schauspielhaus. There is one feature in the royal theatres 
your fair readers will be a little surprised at—no full dress is required. 
As long as you are respectably dressed, no Cerberus will turn you 
from the doors, which open at half-past six o’clock and close at ten. 

As I said before, the drama is not so popular as the opera, and 
many are the voices that proclaim the decline of the German drama, 
tragedy and comedy. Some competent authorities will scarcely admit 
that we have ever seen its height, and maintain that, in spite of all 
the education and culture we boast of, a materialistic taste in that 
branch of art is ruining our drama. That this is quite true I am 
not prepared to admit; still, there is some truth in the assertion of 
its sinking influence. The causes are manifold. 

In the reigns of the first kings of Prussia the German drama 
can scarcely be said to have existed; and under the rule of King 
Frederick the Second, surnamed the ‘Great’—who, as is well known, 
preferred French literature to German, and who even spoke French 
better than his mother tongue—the German drama received no en- 
couragement from the monarch, and therefore found less favour 
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even with the public than it deserved. The best proof of the truth 
of this assertion is, that even Lessing’s works got the cold shoulder 
from the king, and were only acted by a wandering troupe. 

Better times came for this neglected child of poesy when the 
national theatre in Berlin was raised to the dignity of a court 
theatre, and when Iffland in 1796 took the reins of management in 
hand. But although he certainly did his best, the public—spoilt by 
the magnificent ‘ get up’ of operas—did not sufficiently value his endea- 
vours to bring the best works of their greatest dramatists before them. 

So the sad but true fact that Schiller’s plays were harshly and 
unjustly dealt with by the critics of that time will scarcely cause 
surprise. After Iffland’s reign no commoner was thought worthy 
to manage the royal theatres, only noblemen dared wield the 
sceptre. The present ‘ intendant’ has been an officer in the guards. 
The question whether any one but an actor would be qualified, will 
be answered by the profession in but one way, and, as a matter of 
course, in their favour. Some adherents of the upper ten maintain 
that the office of manager has been dignified by the appointment of a 
gentleman of rank; but whatever the office may have gained, the 
respect for the histrionic profession has very little increased since 
the time actors were mostly ridiculed, despised, and looked down 
upon even by the lowest citizen. 

It is but too true that actors are, even in our time, not fully 
emancipated. In theory they are, but certainly not in practice—at 
least not in Germany. Sincerely as such a state of affairs may be 
deplored, it will always remain pretty much the same. It is perhaps 
but natural, as artists occupy an exceptional position in life; they 
mostly live and cannot help living in the society of members of their 
calling, and as they, depending on the favour of the public, will often 
do almost anything to gain that favour, they naturally show a passion, 
conceit, envy, and hatred that is no edifying spectacle, and makes 
people distrust them perhaps more than is justified. Still the result 
is plain: actors will not be received in really good society, least of 
all in Berlin. There may be some exceptions in the country, but 
even there they are extremely rare. 

In the north of the Fatherland people are very chary of their 
applause. The German of that part is extremely fond of criticis- 
ing; but the cultivated part of the audience are, if severe judges, 
just ones. The north German does not express his opinion very 
quickly. His temperament is cooler than is the case with the south 
German, and his mind operates slower, especially when his feeling 
or fancy is appealed to. Yet they can be roused, and when that 
comes to pass they are strongly roused, and express themselves ac- 
cordingly. Then, I think, I ought to say that nowhere is a really 
good well-acted play so justly appreciated as in North Germany, 
where Shakespeare’s plays are very popular; Romeo and Juliet is 
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a favourite with most Germans, the part of Romeo has even been 
played by a celebrated actress. 

There are several court theatres in Prussia—at Hanover, Cas- 
sel, and Wiesbaden, the former residences of princes that were de- 
posed by Prussia after the war in 1866. Their being kept up is a 
concession to the interests and wishes of the inhabitants of the 
former residences, which would be materially affected by the loss of 
their theatre, or, more properly speaking, by the loss of their sub- 
vention. At the head of these theatres is the ‘ intendant’ of the 
royal theatres at Berlin, who supervises everything concerning en- 
gagements and so forth. The civil list of the King of Prussia is 
thereby heavily saddled; but it is a wise maxim to keep up something 
like princely state to satisfy the public taste and somewhat quiet the 
not inconsiderable number of persons that are still yearning for the 
return of their former sovereigns. 

Let me now say a few words about the private theatres at 
Berlin. At present there are sixteen of them, some having suc- 
cumbed to the bad times that prevail now in Germany in spite of 
the war contribution received from France. The leading theatre is 
the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt, where modern dramas, light operas, 
Offenbach’s burlesques, &c. are performed. Its supporters belong 
chiefly to the middle classes, but of course the admirers, of ‘ La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein’ are to be found among all classes. 

Next is to be mentioned the Victoria Theatre, a large hand- 
some house where spectacular plays—with a plentiful show of leg 
—are produced, but which nevertheless leads a precarious life, and 
has since its opening undergone strange vicissitudes. 

Kroll’s Theatre is the resort of all those that wish to while 
away a few pleasant hours in a fine place listening to good music, 
or promenading on fine days in a beautiful garden, where they may 
admire the fashionable beauties and gaze upon the lions of Berlin. 

The burlesque pure and simple has found a home at Wallner’s 
Theatre, where this particular dramatic food is placed before the 
audience in its most approved form. There the young members of 
the commercial community, the swell of the counter and office, love 
to assemble, to joke, to laugh, and to criticise in true Berlin style, 
thereby making themselves often more conspicuous than is even ex- 
pected of that lively gentry. 

The ‘couplets’ of the ‘ Pesse’ are very often the cause of its 
success, as they not unfrequently contain some satirical allusion to 
political or municipal affairs which, having escaped the police-censor, 
never fails to bring down the house. 

The Residenz Theatre strains every nerve to gain the favour of 
the better middle classes and the upper ten without making much 
ground. 

The rest of these places of public entertainment may be passed 
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over ; they cater for that large class of people who are satisfied with 
anything strong and horrible in the shape of dramatic interest. The 
small private theatres in the Fatherland lead, as they do in all 
countries, a very precarious life; wandering troupes have in most 
cases to satisfy the cravings of artistically-inclined country people. 

A very pleasant institution is the German Summer Theatre, 
which is to be found in almost every town that deserves the name. 
In cities that have a standing theatre it is generally attached to the 
same, and the company of the latter plays in it. But where such 
does not exist, a wandering troupe will establish itself in some airy 
building, often built for the purpose, and delight the weary citizen 
suffering from dust and heat by its rather inferior playing: but 
people are not so severely critical during the performances. The 
pauses between the acts are enlivened by eating and drinking and 
generally enjoying oneself. Operettas, tragedies, comedies, and low 
burlesques are the sometimes rather mixed food these strolling 
players put before their patrons. 

We have now to examine the larger private theatres in the more 
important provincial towns. In the front rank is to be placed 
Leipzig, which has a good drama and opera in two houses, and 
where some of the best German actors draw large audiences. The 
opera is not so well represented on account of the very high salaries 
great singers demand, and, what is more, get at the court theatres. 
Next to Leipzig stands Hamburg ; that is followed by Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, where both drama and opera are very good, the great 
number of rich inhabitants supporting their theatre. Mannheim is 
also to be noted, and has an additional interest to admirers of 
Schiller, whose early plays were acted for the first time on the 
boards of this theatre. 

The small court theatres play an important part in theatrical life 
in Germany. Each petty king or prince has his own theatre, and 
sometimes a very good one, considering the means at his disposal. 
Such a theatre is well supported by the well-to-do classes of the 
inhabitants, the Honoratioren taking a special interest in all that 
relates to their Hoftheater. 

It is a kind of distinction, of separation from the vulgar herd, if 
you can boast of possessing a seat (by subscription of course) ; you 
are conscious of being thereby at least in society, if you are not of 
society. It is the ambition of every respectable person to get a sub- 
scription ticket, which contains tickets for sixteen. nights, and costs 
about thirty shillings in the pit. But do not think that even well- 
to-do families keep this for themselves; O no, they know better than 
that. With a few exceptions they divide that costly seat with one 
or two friends, changing every second or third night. By this system 
it very often falls to the lot of one lady to see all the operas ; whilst 
the other one has the happiness of enjoying all the dramas, which, 
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as I said before, are less valued than the former. As some ladies 
keep strictly to their agreement as to the use of the tickets on 
the nights allowed to them, many an enmity is caused thereby. The 
ticket is valued the highest on the king’s birthday, when everybody 
wishes to be in the house to show his or her deep sense of loyalty. 
Family gatherings being scarce in the middle and even higher classes 
in South Germany, the theatre is all day looked forward to, as the 
only place of recreation and a kind of mixed society. 

After six o’clock the intelligent foreigner who happens to be near 
the court theatre will observe a procession of damsels and elderly 
ladies in opera-cloaks emerging from the adjoining streets, and 
travelling to their beloved Hoftheater, accompanied by servant-girls 
acting as an escort. A large part of the men, even of the better 
classes, especially those in riper years, do not care so much for the 
theatre as their northern brothers, and those that do care as much 
are certainly not half so critical as the other. They do not demand 
so much literary merit in a piece, but require more naive artistic 
entertainment. Granting this, one considers the undoubted fact 
that an overwhelming number of by no means critical ladies are 
present, and therefore it is not surprising that very often rather in- 
ferior performances find favour with the audience. If one looks round 
in the theatre, one cannot help thinking that many of those present 
care very little for what is going on on the stage, but prefer enjoying 
themselves by seeing and being seen. 

No doubt the officers do a great deal to distract the attention of 
the fair lookers-on. These gallant fellows, horse, foot, and artillery, 
occupy—perhaps to keep them out of harm’s way, i.e. to others— 
the front rows of the pit, from which excellent point of observation 
they attack the fair ones with the heaviest shots from their warrior 
eyes. During the performance the precincts of the theatre are very 
quiet, but a few minutes before its close there arises some excitement 
before the doors. A small army of servant-girls appears on the scene 
waiting for their ladies. The number of carriages is not very large, 
whereas the number of young gentlemen, anxious to have a look at 
the darlings as they come out, increases from minute to minute. At 
last they appear. Many a glance is exchanged, many a smile hovers 
round the mouth of pretty Gretchen, who does not appear to know 
how—as sometimes happens—her admirer follows her at a respect- 
fal distance, wishing her attendant far away. And when, now and 
then, much against the custom and laws of society, a bold swain 
addresses his lady-love and sees her to the door of her dwelling, 
whispering sentimental nonsense under the influence of the soft 
beams of the moon, has Madame Luna a right to wink at the pair, 
and laugh satirically about the folly of mankind since time imme- 
morial ? ALBERT STUTZER. 
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Creators of allegories, from John Bunyan to Bishop Wilberforce, 
seem to revel in the indefinite. They ‘light upon a certain place ;’ 
or, with a tidy sprinkling of ‘ me-thinks’ and ‘ me-thoughts,’ drop 
into a garden, such as never was, is, or is to be; or they stumble 
somehow over a highway about as full of holes as the Brompton- 
road, and dirtier even than Holborn. Nature, on the contrary, who 
treats each one of us to a dramatic, pictorial, and thrilling allegory, 
whenever it pleases our gullet to swallow a superfluity of oysters for 
supper—we call it, by the way, a dream if devoid of sensational 
climax, if otherwise a nightmare—nature emphatically localises 
our imagery for us; and although in her playful indigestion she 
topsy-turvys fact, causing the gravest archbishops to perform 
break-downs, and chimney-sweeps, vice verséd, to assume archidia- 
conal functions, she never transports us to the regions of the ab- 
solutely transcendental. The same rule also holds true of those 
sublimates of absurdity, which a mocking but titillatory imagina- 
tion evolves for us out of the circumstances of a barely possible 
future, whereby the genteel pauper becomes a Croesus, the physically 
inane a turtle-fed alderman, the vacuous scribbler an author of 
golden reputation, the hungry lover a father of multitudinous twins, 
the voiceless vocalist a Sims Reeves, the lisping curate a bloated 
dean ; ay, even the dirty detected ones on Dartmoor whitewashed, 
heavy respectable, and heavily respected. In fine, when we do in- 
dulge in a chiteau en Espagne, it suits us best to build that edifice 
tolerably tall, and to people its halls with our nearest and dearest 
friends, to whom we propose to play the réle of Lord Paramount and 
Earl Bountiful ; whilst, to complete the picture, our pet detestations 
are relegated to the nethermost crypt, wherein we construct a vivi- 
secting inquisitor, who will satiate his lust for cruelty on their 
quivering flesh. It would be as poor a satisfaction to a greedy 
imagination to torture utter strangers as it would assuredly seem 
slow to show off its magnificence to an unknown Mrs. Grundy. We 
all-of us like to be cocks of our own walk; so much so, that were a 
foreign potentate to offer us a peerage, we should hesitate about 
accepting an honour which our little world would vote barren, 
empty, comical. 

For the above reasons, as well as for the sake of perspicuity, the 
castle we propose to build shall be made as concrete as an exuberant 
fancy will permit. First, however, for the rationale of a domestic 
castle. Why and wherefore, you will ask, build at all? 
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To this query our reply shall be simple. We have in view the 
greatest comfort of the greatest number. Pray do not run away 
with the notion that in the flightiest of day-dreams we can escape 
the Nemesis of Benthamism. Perish the thought. We write 
especially for those about to marry. Virginibus, puerisque canto. 
To the martyrs of domesticity as at present developed, however, we 
bring a word of potential consolation. They know, poor wretches, 
what discords environ that musical word ‘home.’ How every faculty 
of the wife’s brain is taxed to collect on the table at a definite hour 
a feeble apology for dinner. How the husband, like a game prize- 
fighter, comes in smiling, albeit he has been disgusted every day for 
a month at cook’s ineptitude, and goes out nauseated, threatening 
pedal-pipishly his club. How the lady, whose esthetic education 
cost two or three mints, forgets all she ever learnt in the course of a 
few short years, her whole soul being dragged down to the level of 
the kitchen, the shambles, the poulterer, the grocer—green, and 
the grocer very much the reverse of green. How the drawing-room, 
which should be the centre of cultured happiness, grows wearyful. 
How at last the polish and the wit and the brightness all wear off, 
and the woman becomes a housekeeper, the man a mill-horse. This 
is not exaggeration. It is 4 tale too true as regards thousands out- 
side the circle of the very rich—as regards hundreds who enjoy com- 
parative opulence. 

This is why we have projected aerostatic architecture. Now for 
our castle, from foundation to topmost battlement. 

You may erect such an edifice anywhere, given only the one 
condition of adequate space. Inasmuch, however, as anywhere is 
virtually nowhere, for our present purpose we will, if you please, 
select the most splendid site round London—to wit, Wimbledon- 
park. A syllable of brief description. Imagine a combe, or con- 
vallis, i.e. a hollow valley, surrounded by well-timbered rising ground 
in the form of a horseshoe, and adorned by a large sheet of ornamental 
water ; sanitary conditions perfect ; soil gravel; air to breathe fresh 
from the Epsom Downs. A paradise in respect of natural beauty. 

In the centre of a plateau in this Arcadian retreat let us place 
a square of one hundred houses. Not, for pity’s sake, such an 
architectural abomination as each and all of the London squares, 
from Portman to Paulton, Belgrave to Brompton—albeit we will 
not invite hostility by intruding the vexata questio of style. The 
ground-floor of the interior of this square is a cloister or wet-weather 
promenade, as at Magdalen College, Oxford, on the sides whereof are 
the doorways of the houses. The cloister itself is entered through 
an imposing archway, guarded of course by a porter to exclude such 
parasites as beggars and burglars. Beneath this upper cloister is a 
second or cellular-cloister into which open the basement doors. The 
rationale of this second cloister is to communicate with the common 
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kitchen, whence food is sent ready for table, and also with the back 
public entrance for tradesmen, coalheavers, and the other Gibeonites 
of our social system. It remains only to be added, that the centre 
of the square is laid out as a pleasaunce, whilst at the reverse of each 
house ranges a strip of private garden, bounded by a high wall, 
which encircles the entire demesne, saving and except a drive to the 
grand entrance, and a second drive to the common kitchen and back 
entrance, which are conveniently situated in an angle of the building. 

Let us endeavour dispassionately to consider and comprehend 
the convenience of this arrangement. If, then, on the same 
space you were to put up one hundred villas, each would require 
a cook and a kitchen-maid, 7.e. two hundred (!) human beings 
for the preparation of one hundred dinners. Moreover, inasmuch 
as woman with all her many virtues can rarely cook respectably, 
this squadron of femininity would but spoil so much food. 
Whereas, judging from our own experience of Oxford College 
kitchens, from six to ten efficient men-cooks, aided by appren- 
tices, would cook satisfactorily for our entire ideal community ; 
and the discount on purchasing meat, fish, vegetables, and 
groceries wholesale would almost, if not quite, pay the cooks’ 
salaries, independently of the enormous saving effected in servants’ 
wages and in fuel. This is not empiricism. The Oxford heads of 
houses, for the most part married men, as also the canons of Christ 
Church, use their college, as supplementary to their own, kitchens. 
Food, beautifully and artistically dressed, is supplied to them at a 
moment’s notice at cost price, a small percentage only being added 
for culinary expenses. 

It will thus be evident that in our visionary community, privacy, 
individuality, and independence being amply secured, the lady would 
be relieved of the white elephant of housekeeping. A summons by 
bell or wire to the great kitchen—which, by the way, would be super- 
vised bursarially—and she might have at a moment’s notice simples 
or luxuries. She could order at her discretion whole joints or cuts 
from the joint, made dishes, soups in variety, confectionery ; or, per 
contra, slops, e.g. gruel, arrowroot, or tea, coffee, chocolate, home- 
made bread and rolls, toast, &c. Only those who are intimately 
acquainted with the elasticity of our admirable collegiate system of 
domestic economy in the universities can form an idea of how 
thoroughly comfortable and inexpensive that system is. We have 
no hesitation in asserting that on the lines thus roughly sketched 
the denizens of Wimbledon Park-square would be able to live in 
thorough apolausticism at a very considerable saving. 

Some day, perchance, this ‘ baseless fabric of a vision’ may be 
tried in brick and mortar, and its author will then be hailed amicus 
humani generis—especially of our lady-drudges. 

COMPTON READE. 
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THE FIRST IN AFTER DINNER 


They talk’d, in after-dinner phrase, 

Of rise of stocks, of fall of shares ; 
Of speculation’s crooked ways, 

Of Egypt’s bulls and Russia’s bears ; 
Or, as old wine new thoughts inspired, 

They raised the desultory theme 
With zeal of state or party fired : 

I heard it all as in a dream. 


For still my ears one murmur fill’d ; 
My vision but one image knew ; 
Yours was the voice my senses thrill’d ; 
The murmur was your robe’s frou-frou. 
For when you pass’d throughout the door, 
I, turning gloomy to my place, 
Heard your dress rustle on the floor, 
Saw but the gladness of your face. 


The talk droned on, the wine went round, 
Discussion’s jangling tone rose higher ; 
I watch’d my chance, occasion found 
To ’scape the glance of either sire. 
There to their disputatious doom 
I left the controversial three— 
A stranger in your drawing-room ! 
You started, look’d, and then saw me. 


We talk’d; but not of five per cent, 
Nor of the senate nor the mart ; 
I conquer’d in that argument— 
You paid the forfeit with your heart. 
Then voices, steps upon the stairs ; 
And then, the door flung open wide— 
A venerable pair of péres 
Surprised us fairly ; at their side 
My elder rival, I divine, 


At heart loathed walnuts, talk, and wine. 
T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
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Wao is there who does not know a score or so of the bon-mots of 
M. de Talleyrand? And possibly since the days when articulately 
speaking men, the néporec avOpwmox of old Homer, first began to be 
intelligible to each other, no human being ever uttered so many 
invariably smart things of first-rate merit. The interest in this 
enigmatical character has been a good deal revived by late publica- 
tions. People who knew him in the flesh, like Lord Dalling 
and M. Amédée Pichot, the philo-Anglican editor of the Revue Bri- 
tannique, and the deceased great French critic Sainte-Beuve, have 
all contributed something of worth to what may be called the Tal- 
leyrandian literature, and with these productions we are obliged to 
content ourselves for our knowledge of him for the present ; for the 
Mémoires of the wily diplomatist, which his contemporaries had 
expected would be published in 1868—thirty years after his death 
—cannot, it appears by the terms of his will, be given to the world 
till the year of grace 1888, when none who knew him will probably 
be in existence, and a good many of us who did not know him may 
never live to read them. 

We have styled him an enigmatical personage, and such as- 
suredly he was. ‘The moral problem,’ says Sainte-Beuve, ‘ which 
the character of Talleyrand arouses in us consists altogether, so far 
as its extraordinary and original nature is concerned, in a union, 
assuredly singular and unique in its kind, of a great intelligence, 
a clear good sense, and an exquisite taste, with the most consum- 
mate corruption, disdain, laisser aller, and superciliousness..’ 

In fact of this we may be sure, that the world will never again 
see the like of this extraordinary character, who preserved imper- 
turbably the allures of a grand seigneur of the old régime amid 
the astonishing changes of fortune, fashion, and manners which 
befell France in his day, and managed to thrive under them all. 
Under Louis XV., under Louis XVI., under the first French Re- 
public, under the terrible frown of Napoleon, behind the chairs of the 
fatuous and self-satisfied Louis XVIII. and of the stolid Charles X., 
as minister and counsellor too ofthe bourgeois monarch Louis XVIII., 
M. de Talleyrand was still the same wily, self-dependent, never-to-be- 
surprised M. de Talleyrand, as much at home and on the same good 
terms with himself in favour or out of favour, and utterly indifferent 
as to which master he served. Though he was consecrated a bishop 
in early life, he made as light of his consecration as he did of the 
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title of Prince of Benevento, thrust upon him by Napoleon ; he was 
ever M. de Talleyrand, in spite of popes and republics, kings and 
emperors ; and if the world had fallen in ruins around him, M. de 
Talleyrand would have been sure to have saved himself somehow or 
other, and awaited a new order of things with perfect equanimity. 
The circumstances of Talleyrand’s birth and childhood no doubt 
had a good deal to do with the creation of so strange and anomalous 
a character. Charles Maurice de Talleyrand was born in Paris in 
1754, of a family which laid claim to be descended from a younger 
branch of the ancient sovereign counts of Périgord. He was through- 
out life lame of one foot, and it is uncertain whether his lameness 
was of natural origin, or was the result of a fall while he was at 
nurse. One account, professing to have been taken from Talley- 
rand’s own lips, states that he was left under a hedge by his 
nurse, and that his leg was badly bitten by pigs, and suffered per- 
manent injury. In any case, his own mother could not endure the 
sight of her lame offspring; so he was left with his foster-mother 
at a country village for three or four years. His uncle, the bailli 
de Périgord, a naval officer, wishing to see what his little nephew 
was like, went to find him at the village where he was left, 
almost forgotten. He found the child running about dirty and ragged 
in the fields in company with a little foster-brother as ragged as 
himself. The bailli de Périgord took his little nephew just as he 
was, and planted him down in the centre of his mother’s Parisian 
salon as she was receiving some great lady visitors. ‘ My sister,’ 
said the bailli, ‘ this is the descendant in a direct line of the Princes 
of Chalais; he bears arms—three lions or, armed and crowned, 
a field gules, a prince’s crown on escutcheon, and a ducal crown 
on his mantle ; and his motto is, Re que Diou, which means, ‘‘ No- 
thing but God above us.” Go, monseigneur my nephew, kiss that 
fine lady, she is your mother.’ Charles Maurice, indeed, was the 
eldest son of the family; but on account of his lameness it was 
decided in a conseil de famille that his younger brother Archambaud, 
afterwards Duc de Périgord, should be adopted as heir, and that 
the elder son should be brought up to the Church. Talleyrand 
was thirteen or fourteen when this decision was arrived at; and as 
he was a precocious boy, and had a rooted objection to the ecclesi- 
astical calling, there can be no doubt the way in which he was thus 
sacrificed combined with the neglect of his childhood to give a wrench 
to his character from which it never recovered. He ran away from 
the first school to which he was sent—the Collége d’Harcourt— 
because he was threatened with the birch; but his father said to 
him on his appearance at home, ‘ Monsieur mon fils, one of our 
ancestors, Henri de Talleyrand, Comte de Chalais, was brought up 
in his childhood with Louis XIII., who never forgot that his com- 
rade had often been flogged in his stead. You will not, then, be 
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the first who has been birched in our family. Go back to school, and 
be flogged.’ 

In 1770 he was sent to the seminary of St. Sulpice, where the 
young séminarist had an amourette with a girl in the vicinity, of 
which he has left an account. Even M. de Talleyrand had an 
amourette in his youth, and was idyllic! He received the tonsure 
in 1778, and was first known in the world and in the salons of 
Versailles as the Abbé de Périgord. He passed his time not in 
composing sermons or in studying theology, but either in the wait- 
ing-rooms of ministers or in the boudoir of Madame du Barry—to 
whom he owed his first advance in life ; for on one occasion, when 
the fine gentlemen of the court were boasting of their successes with 
the ladies, he remained sad and silent, and the reigning mistress 
asked him the reason: ‘ Hélas, Madame la Comtesse, I was making 
a melancholy reflection, that at Paris it is easier to make conquests 
of fine ladies than to get an abbey.’ This is the earliest mot of 
Talleyrand ; and it was repeated to Louis XV., who gave hima 
benefice. Talleyrand did not lose his time after this preferment, 
for he speedily got appointed agent-général of the clergy; and in the 
war too of America and France against England he engaged in an 
enterprise very little of the clerical kind, for with another nobleman 
he entered into a speculation for fitting out privateers against Eng- 
land; and as his vessel made several rich prizes, he spent the pro- 
ceeds of the sale in very gallant and epicurean fashion. His reputa- 
tion for gallantry and gay living was, indeed, so notorious even in 
those days of the Richelieus and Lauzuns, that Louis XVI. re- 
fused at first to appoint him to the bishopric of Autun, which he 
had solicited ; and his scruples were only overcome by the father of 
the Abbé de Talleyrand, who, on receiving a visit on his deathbed 
from the king, exhorted him to grant this last favour to an old 
servant of the crown. 

Talleyrand to the end of his days looked back regretfully on his 
souvenirs of the last ten years of the French monarchy, on the last 
glow of that brilliant and elegant but vicious society which was to 
be submerged by a bloodstained era of revolution. Indeed Talley- 
rand owed to it all that elegance of manner and jinesse of conduct 
which made him so remarkable a man in the coarser world in which 
he was afterwards to move. He owed to it his vices also, which 
were not small or few; vices, however, were they which, if we accept 
Burke’s disputable phrase, lose half their deformity by losing half 
their grossness. Amid the ferment of ideas preceding the Revolution 
Talleyrand was known as a liberal of the constitutional monarchy 
school, and as such became a representative of his order at the 
States-General: in such position the prelate rapidly merged m 
the citizen; he was a laborious working member of the Assembly, 
and even took to such practical business as the advocating the unity 
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of weights and measures, which he proposed to make common to 
France and England. 

However, we cannot attempt here to give a complete history of 
Talleyrand: all we propose to do is to give such an outline of his life 
as will enable us to string such of his bon-mots and reparties to- 
gether as do appear to be not as well known as the sayings of Mr. 
Joseph Miller. As it is, however, we have passed over one which 
may be noted. As he was making his début, he was dining one day 
at the table of a great lady, who, hearing that Talleyrand was rising 
in the world with the reputation of a caustic wit, determined to put 
him down if possible. 

‘Why did you say ‘‘Oh, Oh!” M. de Talleyrand,’ she said, 
‘when I spoke just now ?’ 

‘Madame la Duchesse, I did not say, ‘‘Oh, Oh!” I said 
‘* Ah, ah!’ 

Madame la Duchesse was cautious in future in challenging M. de 
Talleyrand to a contest of smart sayings. 

During the days which preceded the Revolution, Talleyrand was 
appointed by the Assembly to celebrate mass at the great federation 
scene at an altar in the Champ de Mars. Lafayette, as commander 
of the National Guard, was standing close by as he mounted the steps, 
and Talleyrand said to him, ‘ Ah, ca, je vous en prie ne me faites 
pas rire.’ 

This was, however, one of the last of Talleyrand’s appearances in 
a bishop’s robes; for having taken the oath to the constitutional 
form of the Church, and having ordained constitutional bishops, he 
was excommunicated by the Pope; upon which he threw off his 
bishop’s frock entirely, and took violently to gambling. In the begin- 
ning of 1792, however, he began to find Paris dangerous; so he passed 
over to England, to wait till the worst of the storm was over. He 
became rapidly one of the intimates of Lansdowne House, and was 
admitted to the best circles of English society. He was so little like 
the generally accepted type of Frenchmen, that English observers 
did not know what to make of him. His manners were cold, 
his face devoid of expression, and immutable. He spoke little, 
but when he did speak it was to the purpose; his voice was 
so deep and strong, and came upon you by surprise—it seemed so 
powerful a voice and such desperately incisive speech could not be- 
long to a man with so calm and effeminate a face. He returned 
again to France, but thought it prudent to leave it for England once 
more ; where his quality of ex-bishop, his excommunication by the 
Pope, the knowledge of his relations with Mirabeau and Danton, caused 
him to be suspected by the government, and he received notice to 
leave the country under the Aliens Act. He then went to the United 
States, where he must have lived rather a dreary life: he passed his 
time mostly at New York and Philadelphia. He spent most of his 
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evenings at Philadelphia in a French bookseller’s back-shop, in com- 
pany with several émigrés. M. Margry was the name of the book- 
seller, and he has left a letter in which he gives a curious picture of 
Talleyrand at this time. In the laisser aller of exile he appears to 
have become most effusive and prodigal of demonstrations of friend- 
ship to all around him. Indeed the Talleyrand of the days of the 
Revolution and of exile seems to have been quite a different being 
from the one of later days. He had a phase of something like genuine 
liberalism then, of sympathy with popular claims, and of belief, it 
appears, in human affections. His friends in France did not forget 
him in his absence, and his labours in the Assemblée Constituante 
formed a sufficient pretext to get him named a member of the Insti- 
tut; the fall of Robespierre and the establishment of the Directory 
enabled him to return to France, when he was named Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, through the influence of Barras, whose friendship 
he had made. 

The citoyen Talleyrand, as he was now called, was neverthe- 
less, by reason of the vicissitudes of exile and his straitened posi- 
tion as a younger son, in a somewhat penurious position ; however, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs must have a carriage, and Talleyrand 
ordered one. When it was brought to the door, and Talleyrand was 
about to enter it for the first time, the carriage-builder stood by its 
side with his bill in his hand, which he presented as the minister 
came out. 

‘Rien de plus juste,’ said Talleyrand; ‘on vous doit, il faut que 
vous soyez payé.’ 

‘ Ah, citoyen ministre, que d’obligations! Les temps sont si durs, 
vous me rendrez un vrai service.’ 

‘Tl n’y a pas de service 14 dedans; quand on doit, il faut s’ac- 
quitter.’ 

While Talieyrand spoke thus, he had time to reach the door of 
his carriage and tranquilly seat himself: the footman closed the 
door. 

‘Vous me payerez, citoyen ministre; mais quand ?” 

‘Quand? Vous étes bien curieux.’ 

And the citoyen ministre rolled away in his carriage. 

It was in his capacity of Foreign Minister of the Directory that 
Talleyrand became acquainted with Napoleon Bonaparte, to whom 
he gave all his assistance for upsetting the Directory and ruining the 
constitution of Sieyes, whom he detested. When somebody said 
before him that Sieyes had a profound intelligence he replied, 
‘Profound! You mean hollow.’ 

Talleyrand at this time indeed had a deep admiration for the First 
Consul. He assisted in making him Consul for life, in the establish- 
ment of the Legion of Honour, and he had no small share in the 
strange negotiations which brought about the Concordat; and in 
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acknowledgment of his services in reéstablishing by the Concordat the 
Catholic Church in France, the Pope admitted him to a reconcilia- 
tion with the Church, in consequence of which Talleyrand married 
2 widow—Madame le Grand—who was of English extraction, and had 
formerly been in India. Talleyrand’s wife was more remarkable for 
her beauty than her intelligence, though it is probable that some of 
the stories told of her excessive naiveté may have been invented 
for her benefit, and others may have been given to her which origi- 
nated in other quarters. 

There are sceptics, for example—and M. Amédée Pichot is one of 
them—who doubt whether the Robinson Crusoe story, which is the 
best one told of her, ought to be given to Madame de Talleyrand. 
As a stray reader here and there may not know this anecdote, it 
would be a pity to omit it; itis this: Talleyrand was going to enter- 
tain at dinner M. Denon, a savant who had been to Egypt with the 
army of the First Consul. Talleyrand on the day of the dinner in- 
formed his wife that she would have at her right at table a learned 
man and a traveller, and that she would do well before he arrived 
to glance at his volume, which she would find on his library table. 
Madame de Talleyrand at dinner, by way of compliment to the 
author, spoke of the immense pleasure which she had found in the 
narrative of his adventures. 

‘But you must have found it very tiresome being alone on a 
desert island,’ she said. 

‘ Madame, I do not understand,’ said M. Denon. 

‘QO, but you must,’ she said; ‘and you must have been very 
happy when your Man Friday arrived.’ 

Madame de Talleyrand had by mistake been reading the Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. M. de Talleyrand, it is said, remarked on 
one occasion when she had committed some such mistake, ‘ A witty 
wife can compromise her husband, but a foolish wife can only com- 
promise herself.’ He said too on another occasion, ‘ One must have 
loved a woman of genius in order to comprehend what happiness 
there is in loving a fool.’ Talleyrand was said to have been a lover 
of Madame de Staél. 

After this Talleyrand was ever travelling in the track of victory 
of the great Napoleon, writing despatches for him and drawing up 
treaties, which embodied the results of his conquests; and never 
perhaps did mortal pen have such a facility for uniting the swaviter 
in modo with the fortiter in re. The arrogant phrases of Napoleon 
were smoothed and softened down by the dexterous quill of his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in such adroit fashion, that while all 
that was coarse and offensive was removed, all the force of the 
intention remained. In fact, the elegant manner in which the 
thrust was delivered made the sufferer wince all the more; and as 
long as Napoleon was on terms with Talleyrand, and listened to his 
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counsels, his star remained in the ascendant; and it was a pre- 
cursory sign that he was rushing on his ruin when he quarrelled 
with Talleyrand, and Talleyrand left him. Indeed it was a sure 
sign of coming storms for all governments who were served by the 
wily Talleyrand that he should contrive to break with them. He 
had a fine scent for bad weather. 

Talleyrand contrived to amass a great deal of money. He re- 
ceived enormous presents from various European potentates, which 
were given him to secure his good graces, and more lenient treatment, 
through his mediation, from the imperious will of the conqueror. 
This Napoleon knew, but chose not to speak of it till Talleyrand and 
he had parted. ‘ Combien Talleyrand vous a-t-il couté ?’ was a ques- 
tion he asked of more than one crowned head. Bonaparte, when 
he was Consul, asked him one day if he was rich. 

‘ Yes, sire,’ he said. 

‘ How is that ?’ 

‘I bought a good deal of stock the day before the 18th Bru- 
maire, and sold them the day after.’ For Talleyrand made use of 
his information to speculate in the funds, and gained immensely in 
this way. He was not very ready, however, to impart his informa- 
tion to others, as witness his reply to a banker who wished to know 
whether a report on Change that George III. was dead was true. 

‘Some say yes, some no,’ said Talleyrand ; ‘ but I for my part 
don’t believe either report ; but I tell you this in confidence.’ 

On another occasion, when asked for an opinion as to some 
political probability, he replied: ‘I had an opinion this morning, 
another this afternoon, but just now I have none at all.’ 

Talleyrand too was a great gambler, as well as a speculator on 
the Bourse. He was also very fond of whist, in respect of which 
he made the well-known speech to a young diplomatist who said he 
did not play the game: ‘ Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous préparez, 
monsieur !’ 

Of the complete confidence of Napoleon at one time in Talley- 
rand’s diplomatic capacity the proofs are abundant in his correspond- 
ence. After Austerlitz he wrote simply to him: ‘I want peace; 
arrange the conditions as well as you can.’ During all the period 
of his most splendid triumphs of the First Empire he listened 
patiently to the advice and remonstrances of Talleyrand when he 
would listen to no other. In every critical juncture of affairs he 
consulted him, and knew that whatever orders he gave him would 
be completely carried out, and with the most consummate tact. He 
gave up wholly to him the negotiations of Amiens, of Presburg, and of 
Tilsit, and recompensed his services with unparalleled munificence. 
During the seven years that Talleyrand was thus his foreign minister 
he gave him a place in his privy council, made him high chamber- 
lain, vice-grand-elector, and created for him a fief in Italy, with the 
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title of Prince of Benevento. No one was more intimately associated 
than M. de Talleyrand with the career of Napoleon, and he was the 
statesman in all Europe who the best understood the character of 
the Emperor, and the depth and extent of his designs. 

Some of Talleyrand’s mots during the Empire have quite a 
historic significance, as this one, for example. Napoleon always 
was as curious to know the opinion of the Faubourg St. Germain 
about his victories as Alexander was to know that of the Athenians. 
‘What will the Faubourg St. Germain say?’ he always asked 
ironically after a great victory. After the victory of Austerlitz he 
asked M. de Narbonne, who, like Talleyrand, was another aristo- 
cratic diplomatist in his service, and whom he had overwhelmed 
with favours: ‘Votre mére m’aime-t-elle cette fois?’ M. de Nar- 
bonne was embarrassed for a reply ; but Talleyrand came to his aid : 
‘Sire, Madame de Narbonne n’en est encore qu’a |’admiration.’ 

Another mot too, in illustration of the period of the domination 
of the sabre, when the language of the camp invaded even the salon. 
General Dorsenne was engaged to dine with him, but arrived 
late, and found the guests seated. Talleyrand apologised; and the 
general replied that he had been very busy during the day, and de- 
tained at the last moment by a cursed pékin (the slang military 
term for a civilian). 

‘May I ask you,’ said Talleyrand, ‘ for my private instruction, 
what is a pékin ?’ 

‘Ah, mon Dieu, monseigneur! did you remark the expression ? 
Well, it is a camp word. We call a pékin every one who is not 
military.’ 

‘ That is very good,’ said Talleyrand. ‘You call a pékin every- 
body who is not military. We do much the same thing: we call 
everybody military who is not civil.’ 

Talleyrand, however, could upon occasion turn a compliment 
even to a military man; for when General Montbrun arrived, 
like General Dorsenne, late for dinner and apologised: ‘ General, 
you have come last, it is true; but that only proves that I did 
not invite you to a battle, for then, my dear Bayard, you would have 
arrived first.’ 

It was a pretty compliment which he turned too for the 
Princesse de Vaudemont, a very charitable lady, when he was asked 
for her address. ‘Rue St. Lazare,’ he said. ‘I forget the num- 
ber; but ask the first poor persons you meet: they will tell you. 
All the poor know her house.’ 

At last, however, in 1814, the Empire was tottering to its fall, 
and the Allies were pressing upon Paris; while Napoleon, by his 
wonderful strategic activity, multiplied the number of his troops, and 
endeavoured to save the capital. Napoleon, however, before quitting 
Paris for the campaign, held a council. He already suspected Talley- 
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rand of secret intrigues with his enemies; and at the conclusion of 
the council he arose in anger, and declared he was surrounded by 
enemies. He then addressed himself especially to Talleyrand, and 
for more than ten minutes overwhelmed him with violent reproaches. 
Talleyrand, of whom it had been said by Murat that you might kick 
him from behind without his showing the least trace of feeling it in 
his face, stood all the time he was being thus rated at the corner of 
the fire, using his hat as a screen; and it was said if any one had 
entered at the moment, he would have thought that Talleyrand was 
the last man in the room who was the subject of Napoleon’s abuse. 
When the Emperor had come to an end of his tirade he went out 
of the room, and slammed the door violently behind him ; and Talley- 
rand took the arm of a friend and limped down-stairs, saying 
coolly and audibly, ‘What a pity that so great a man has such 
bad manners !’ 

Napoleon, indeed, was not far wrong in suspecting Talleyrand 
of being false to him, for his former Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
already in correspondence with the Emperor Alexander, and await- 
ing with impatience the entry of the Allies into Paris; but precisely 
at the moment when he desired most to remain in the capital, 
Talleyrand received orders to join the Empress Marie Louise, who 
had been appointed regent, and was departing for Blois. Talley- 
rand did not even then dare to disobey openly ; Napoleon’s game 
did not seem even then wholly lost. Talleyrand wished to keep up 
appearances, and not have the discredit of an abrupt desertion. So 
inventive a genius, however, was not at a loss to manage to stay in 
Paris and still keep up appearances. There are two accounts of the 
manner in which he effected this. The one says that he ordered his 
state carriage with great parade, and embarked in it with all his 
baggage, making arrangements, however, with Madame de Rémusat 
that her husband should arrest him, at the head of the National 
Guard at the gates of Paris, with the declaration that so important 
a personage could not be allowed to quit the capital. The other 
says that he arrived, with full travelling suite, at the barri¢re, when 
his servants were asked for his passport. 

‘It is the vice- -grand- -électeur,’ they replied. 

‘He can pass,’ was the reply. 

‘No,’ said Talleyrand, ‘I will not break a your regu- 
lations.’ And he returned to his hétel in the Rue Florentin. ‘Il 
ne convient pas,’ he said, ‘a tout le monde de se faire écraser par 
les ruines d’un édifice qui va crouler.’ And M. de Talleyrand was 
certainly the last man in the world to allow himself willingly to be 
crushed by an edifice which he knew to be on the point of tumbling 
down. 

A mot of his had indeed gone the round of Paris some months 
before its occupation by the Allies in 1814—“‘ C’est le commence- 
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ment de la fin’-—and the mot has passed into a proverb. It is said, 
moreover, that the notorious M. de Maubreuil, whose name as Mar- 
quis d’Orvault came so scandalously before the public a few years past, 
proposed to have Napoleon assassinated, and that the Abbé de Pradt 
was in favour of the scheme, and discussed its execution with Talley- 
rand, and that the following words passed : 

‘Combien vous faut-il ?’ 

‘ Dix millions.’ 

‘Dix millions!’ said Talleyrand; ‘mais ce n’est rien pour dé- 
barrasser la France d’un tel fléau.’ 

This was the same man who, before the marriage of Marie 
Louise with Napoleon, gave utterance to this sentiment: ‘ There 
remain but two great families in Kurope—the house of Bourbon 
and the house of Austria. We must ruin the one and marry the 
other.’ And Napoleon accused him of having counselled the assassi- 
nation of the Duc d’Enghien, and the seizing possession of the 
throne of Spain. He said to O’Meara at St. Helena that Talley- 
rand had counselled him to do everything he could for the ruin of 
the Bourbons; and on another occasion he said if he had but hung 
Talleyrand and Fouché, he would not have been in exile. With 
respect to the affair of the Duc d’Enghien and to the Spanish in- 
vasion, Talleyrand has declared that he gave exactly the contrary 
advice ; and it is difficult indeed to decide between Napoleon and 
Talleyrand when the question is one of veracity. 

It was, however, at Talleyrand’s house that the Emperor Alex- 
ander lodged in 1814; and the Czar said, ‘ When I entered Paris, 
Talleyrand had Louis XVIII. in one hand and Napoleon II. in the 
other, and he gave me Louis XVIII.’ The council, which was 
held in Talleyrand’s house, settled the question of the Restoration. 

The Abbé de Pradt, who though a man of considerable parts 
was a vain intriguer, was at that time Archbishop of Mechlin. He 
was a good hater of Napoleon, and his vanity and pride were much 
hurt that no place had been found for him in the arrangements 
made for the Restoration. He went to Talleyrand to complain of 
his being set on one side, and Talleyrand took the opportunity of 
putting upon him a practical joke, which the vanity of De Pradt 
prevented him utterly from seeing through. 

‘And who thinks of setting you aside?’ said Talleyrand. ‘You 
can do us the greatest service at once. Have you a white hand- 
kerchief ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very white?’ (white was the Bourbon colour.) The arch- 
a exhibited it. ‘That will do,’'said Talleyrand. ‘ Now look 
at me.’ 

Talleyrand seized the handkerchief by a corner and waved it in 
the air, erying, ‘ Vive le roi! You see what I do. Now go down- 
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stairs. Go along the boulevard of the Madeleine, and follow the 
boulevards all along to the Faubourg St. Antoine, and keep on way- 
ing your handkerchief and crying ‘‘ Vive le roi!”’ 

‘Mon prince, you are not serious. How can I in my archi- 
episcopal robes ?” 

‘Precisely. If you had not got them on you would have to go 
home and put yourself in costume—cross of archbishop, coif, and 
all that kind of thing; that will have an effect, and effect it is we 
want.’ 

Neither the wit nor the knowledge of the world of De Pradt 
was sufficient to save him from playing this ridiculous part. He 
followed the injunctions to the letter, and would have gone from 
one end of Paris on to the other in the fashion prescribed by Tal- 
leyrand had he not been mobbed by a knot of Bonapartists, who fell 
upon him on the Boulevard Poissoniére, and gave him such rough 
treatment that he was glad to escape up a back street. He returned 
to Talleyrand’s hotel out of breath, and bespattered with mud up 
to the nape of his neck. The archbishop rushed before Talleyrand, 
and, true to his vain and mendacious character, boasted of his 
success. Talleyrand listened calmly to the account of his exploits, 
and said, ‘I told you you would make a prodigious sensation in that 
costume.’ 

One could hardly credit this story of the Abbé de Pradt, had 


not the Duke of Wellington told another of him equally incredible. 

When the Duke of Wellington was in Paris after 1815 he found 
himself in tne centre of a group, to which the Abbé de Pradt was 
discoursing. At the end of his speech he cried, ‘ There is but one 
man who has saved Europe.’ The Duke said, ‘I began to feel un- 
comfortable, as he had his eye on me; however, the abbé saved 
- me all pain to my modesty, for he immediately added, striking his 
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breast, ‘‘ C’est moi. 

Louis XVIII. was obliged to recognise the immense influence 
which Talleyrand exercised in his restoration, and being himself a 
man of wit, felt all the more the quiet repartees which Talleyrand 
inflicted on him from time to time. 

‘I admire,’ he said to Talleyrand, ‘ your influence on all which 
has passed in France. How did you manage first to upset the 
Directory and afterwards the colossal power of Bonaparte ?’ 

‘Mon Dieu, sire,’ the minister replied, ‘I did nothing myself; 
but there is something inexplicable about me which brings misfor- 
tune on those who neglect me.’ 

The famous speech said to have been made by the Comte 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., on entering Paris, ‘Il n’y a qu’un 
Francais de plus,’ was elaborated by the Comte Beugnot, under 
Talleyrand’s supervision, as is reported by the Comte Beugnot 
himself in his Mémoires. On the evening of his entry, the Comte 
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de Beugnot found Talleyrand conversing with MM. Pasquier, Du- 
pont de Némours, and others. Talleyrand said there must be an 
article in the Moniteur. Dupont offered to write one. 

‘No,’ Talleyrand said; ‘you would be putting poetry into it. 
I know you. Beugnot is the man to do it. Let him go into my 
library and concoct an article which we will send off.’ 

Beugnot went off and drew up an article; but when he had to 
report the reply which the prince made to Talleyrand when he com- 
plimented him on his entry, he came back to Talleyrand for infor- 
mation. 

‘Voyons,’ said Talleyrand; ‘what did Monsieur say? I di 
not make much of it, and he seemed in a hurry: make him a reply.’ 

‘What! a reply which Monsieur never made ?’ 

‘Make a good one, suitable to the person and the moment, and 
I promise Monsieur will accept it, and think he made it, at the end 
of two days.’ 

‘Very good.’ 
® M. de Beugnot went away, and made one or two essays to which 
Talleyrand objected—this was too critical, that too antithetical ; 
but the third time M. de Beugnot succeeded to Talleyrand’s com- 
plete satisfaction, and this was the speech of Monsieur as it appeared 
in the Moniteur: 

‘Plus de divisions: la paix de la France je la revois enfin, et 
rien n’y est changé si ce n’est qu’il s’y trouve un Francais de plus.’ 

And so is history—sometimes—made. 

Something similar happened in the next year, when Bliicher 
wanted to blow up the Pont de Jena. Talleyrand requested the 
Comte Beugnot to go to Blicher, and make most earnest remon- 
strances in the name of the king. 

‘Shall I say,’ said Beugnot, ‘ that if the marshal persists, the 
king is determined to be driven to the bridge and be blown up with 
it ?’ 

‘No, not exactly; nobody would believe him capable of such 
heroism. No, say something smart and energetic—energetic above 
all; you understand me.’ 

Beugnot went off and found Bliicher at a gambling-house, where 
the truculent old trooper passed every night in deep play. Bliicher 
stormed and swore at being disturbed, but at last consented to 
withdraw his order; and Beugnot returned to Talleyrand to tell 
him of his success. 

‘And now,’ said Talleyrand, ‘we can make use of your idea. 
You can make out of it an excellent article for a newspaper, saying 
that the king threatened to have himself blown up with the bridge.’ 

Beugnot took the hint, and the article appeared. Louis XVIII. 
appropriated to himself his imputed heroism, and replied to the 
compliments paid thereon with perfect coolness. 
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During the days of the first Restoration Talleyrand was not 
well received, either by the king or by the royal family. He was 
suspected, and with reason, if Napoleon may be believed, for he said 
at St. Helena that on his return from Elba Talleyrand wrote to 
him, offering his services again. An amusing instance of the dis- 
credit in which Talleyrand then stood is offered by an anecdote of 
a prince of the blood royal, the Prince de Condé, who had returned 
into France old and enfeebled in memory and presence of mind, 
and with his head turned with the Restoration. The Prince de 
Condé, however, was so good, by way of showing a conciliatory 
spirit, as to be willing to receive some of the dukes and princes of 
the Empire, whose names were in the mouths of all Europe, and 
-M. de Talleyrand among the rest paid him a visit. Talleyrand 
was announced as the Prince de Benevento, and complimented 
the Prince de Condé on the way in which he was resolved to do 
honour to those who had done honour to France under the Empire. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the prince; ‘I will receive them all with plea- 
sure; all—all but one—that rascal Talleyrand; but to him I will 
keep my door well shut.’ 

‘Monseigneur,’ said Talleyrand, ‘I am sure he will never at- 
tempt to come.’ 

‘He will do well—he will do well,’ replied the prince. 

After 1815, however, Talleyrand showed that his influence with 
the allied powers was so great that he was admitted for a while to 
a good.share of court favour, and remained for a short period still 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

An amusing account is related of the manner in which he and 
the Comte de Montron revised a list drawn up by Fouché of those 
whom the safety of the Restoration required to be sent into exile. 

The Comte de Montron was Talleyrand’s favourite friend through 
life, and their friendship was reciprocal. 

‘I like Montron,’ said Talleyrand; ‘he has so few prejudices.’ 

‘I like Talleyrand,’ said Montron, ‘for he has no prejudices 
at all.’ 

Talleyrand and Montron, then, sat opposite to each other and 
revised Fouché’s list ; they struck off twenty names, but they added 
one each to the list—one lady friend of each—in this wise: Talley- 
rand held the list in his hand, scrutinised it calmly, and looked up, 
saying : 

‘ Montron !’ 

* Monseigneur !’ 

‘ There’s the list.’ 

‘ Yes, monseigneur.’ 

‘ The list is complete.’ 

‘ Yes, monseigneur.’ 

‘It is an occasion we may never have again.’ 
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‘ How so ?’ 

‘Don’t you understand ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I have half a mind—’ 

‘To do what, monseigneur ?’ 

‘There’s Madame de Staél—’ 

‘ Well ?’ 

‘I’ve half a mind—well, I will; you see, it’s a good oppor- 
tunity.’ 

‘ Well, monseigneur, put her down.’ 

‘La! There she is!’ 

The name of Madame de Staél was put down, and Talleyrand 
got up; but M. de Montron sat still. 

‘ What’s the matter, Montron ?’ 

‘With me, monseigneur ?’ 

‘Yes; I see there’s something.’ 

‘T think—’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘ As you said, the list is complete ; yet there’s still room.’ 

‘Well; who shall it be ?’ 

‘IT thought—of Madame Hamelin, for example.’ 

‘Ts that all? There she is. La!’ 

Numberless were the soi-disant émigrés and royalists who ap- 
pealed to Talleyrand for places under government in the year of 
1815. All, according to their account, had accompanied Louis 
XVIII. to his place of temporary exile at Ghent. 

‘ What claims have you ?’ said Talleyrand to a solicitor for place. 

‘ My prince, I was at Ghent.’ 

‘Now tell me frankly,’ said Talleyrand ; ‘did you really go 
there, or only come back. from there ; for, do you see, I went to 
Ghent myself with only seven or eight hundred more, but about 
fifty thousand of us came back.’ 

This temporary exile of Louis X VIII. to Ghent afforded Talley- 
rand an opening for a retort upon the king after he himself fell into 
disgrace under the Restoration, and the king hinted at exile to his 
country seat at Valencay. The occasion of this the most severe 
skirmish between Louis XVIII. and Talleyrand was a speech which 
Talleyrand made in the House of Peers against the expedition to 
Spau. He had then long ceased to be Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
but as he had insisted on his retirement on having the office of 
lord high chamberlain at court with a goodly pension, he used 
to come regularly to the Tuileries and take place behind the king’s 
chair on state occasions, perfectly regardless of the frowns of his 
sovereign. On the occasion of this speech of Talleyrand’s against the 
royalist expedition to Spau the king turned round to him and said : 

‘ Are you not thinking of going soon to the country ?” 
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‘No, sire ; not unless your Majesty goes to Fontainebleau, when 
I will have the honour of accompanying to fulfil the duties of my 
charge.’ 

‘No, no; it is not that which I mean: I ask if you are not 
going off to your country house ?’ 

‘ No, sire.’ 

‘Ah! Tell me now; how far is it from Paris to Valengay ?” 

‘ Sire, let me see—just fourteen leagues more than from Paris 
to Ghent !’ 

On another occasion too Talleyrand managed very adroitly to 
parry a thrust made at him by the king. M. de Maubreuil, to 
whom we have before alluded as a scandalous mauvais sujet, and as 
having offered his services for ridding the country of Napoleon, had 
got into various scrapes in and near Paris; he dragged the cross 
of the Legion of Honour at the tail of his horse at the entry of the 
Allies, and was arrested for carrying off the jewels of one of the im- 
perial family in the forest of Fontainebleau. He conceived a violent 
spite against Talleyrand, whom he accused of having been an accom- 
plice in some of these proceedings, and he seized the opportunity of 
giving Talleyrand a blow in the face at the coronation of Louis XVIII, 
and before all the public. Louis XVIII. affected to condole with 
Talleyrand for having received a soufflet, as he termed it. 

‘Sire, c’était un coup de poing,’ replied Talleyrand (according 
to the French code of honour a gentleman might receive a coup de 
poing but not a soufflet, unless he washed the insult out in blood). 

When Charles X. came to the throne Talleyrand was still kept 
in retirement ; though there remains on record one good reply of 
his to the king—for Talleyrand still persisted in doing the duties 
of his office of high chamberlain. The king remarked to him: ‘A 
king who is menaced has no choice between the throne and the 
scaffold.’ 

Talleyrand retorted: ‘ Your Majesty forgets the post-chaise.’ 

In the Revolution of 1830, it was by following the counsels of 
Talleyrand that Louis Philippe, as is well known, succeeded in be- 
coming king. Under the new régime Talleyrand accepted the post 
of ambassador to London; and it was due in great measure to his 
skilful diplomacy that the French Revolution of July succeeded in 
obtaining speedy recognition of droit de bourgeoisie, as he termed 
it, in Europe. He moreover tried to conciliate together French and 
English interests so far as possible, considering that when France 
and England moved together war was impossible in Europe. The 
last diplomatic act which he took part in was the quadruple alliance 
which secured the independence of Belgium after its revolt from 
Holland. He then retired altogether from public affairs. He died 
in 1838, at the age of eighty-four. 

Talleyrand met with hard measure enough in his own day from 
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some of his countrymen. Chateaubriand exclaimed one day, on 
seeing him lean on the arm of Fouché: ‘C’est le Vice appuyé sur 
le bras du Crime.’ Carnot too said on one occasion: ‘ Talleyrand 
lui méprise les hommes parcequ’il s’est beaucoup étudié.’ Chateau- 
briand, Guizot, Villemain, Georges Sand, Boérne, and a crowd of 
other writers, have endeavoured to analyse and describe this strange 
mixture of abundant, piercing, and ready wit, of political sagacity 
and foresight, and of epicurean and selfish morality ; but after read- 
ing all that has been written of him, Talleyrand remains a Sphinx- 
like character, whom nobody has succeeded in clearly comprehending ; 
while we believe it to be true that such wit as he possessed is seldom 
or never connected with high principles or lofty enthusiasms. 

A phrenologist who examined Talleyrand’s head summed up his 
observations thus: ‘M. de Talleyrand’s character was a type. It 
consisted of craft and caution placed at the service of a great intelli- 
gence, and backed up by a certain caustic combativeness. It was 
softened in some measure by princely sympathies, but was with- 
out any leaning towards social virtues, or the sacred duties of 
devotedness.’ 

Many have described his personal appearance—his high forehead, 
his wonderful passionless face, its livid paleness, his projecting under- 
lip, his abundant gray hair, his large forehead, and the elegance of 
his manners. Lady Morgan compared his countenance to a’ book 
written in a dead language. He had much success in irregular love 
matters. Two English ladies, the Misses Berry, express in their 
letters something like horror at first seeing him—he was ‘ corrup- 
tion personified ;’ but this inference appears to have worn off after 
some time, for they found him later ‘ very amusing.’ 

In his later days he spent hours over his toilet, in order to hide 
the ravages of time. He held it was one of the first duties of a 
diplomatist to keep a good table: he was a great gourmet on prin- 
ciple, though he took but one meal a day. His dinners were as 
celebrated as those of Cambacérés. His hdtel at the Rue Florentin, 
and his country houses at Rochecotte and Valengay, were furnished 
with the most exquisite elegance. He was the last veritable grand 
seigneur, and was a perfect type of the manners, habits, and bear- 
ing of the old régime. 

Of his political sagacity the following sentences are a proof, 
and, in presence of contemporary events, may be termed prophetic : 

‘We must be under no illusion; the equilibrium of Europe 
which we have founded at the Congress of Vienna is not eternal. 
It will fall one day or another; but it promises us some years of 
peace. It is threatened to be broken in a time more or less remote. 
Aspirations are daily becoming general in the centre of Germany. 
The necessities of defence and a common peril have prepared minds 
for a German unity. This idea will continue to be developed ; and 
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some day one of the great powers who now form part of the Con. 
federation will desire to realise this unity to its profit. Austria is 
not to be feared; being composed of fragments and pieces which 
have no unity, she cannot think of imposing unity on others. It is 
Prussia who must be watched ; she will venture on the risk, and if 
she succeeds, all the conditions of European equilibrium will be 
broken. New bases and a new organisation must be sought for 
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Joy is a seraph fleet as bright, 
Nothing on earth can fix her ; 

Ere she has wing’d her effulgent flight 
Quaff her divine elixir! 

Hark to her merry melodious voice— 
Merry, exultant, famous— 

Singing, ‘Be happy; rejoice, rejoice! 
Dum vivimus vivamus ! 

Let us be happy ; rejoice, rejoice ! 
Dum vivimus vivamus !’ 


Youth is a vision swiftly gone, 
Blissful as evanescent ; 

Nothing of time can we call our own 
But the elysian present. 

Gather the roses while we may, 
Who shall presume to blame us ? 

Where is the rose of yesterday ? 
Dum vivimus vivamus ! 

The delightful rose of yesterday ? 
Dum vivimus vivamus ! 


Fill, fill to our sorrows great or small, 
To our troubles brief or lengthy ; 
The sparkling chalice drowns them all— 

Drink, drink of its bright nepenthe. 
Learning’s the solemn foe to glee, 

Wisdom’s an ignoramus : 
Hurrah for the true philosophy— 

Dum vivimus vivamus ! 
Hip, hip, hurrah! upon land or sea, 

Dum vivimus vivamus ! 

CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
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Tue natural history of the ‘Gent’ has been written by Mr. Albert 
Smith; and Thackeray has placed the ‘Snob’ in his dreadful pillory; 
but I do not remember that the ‘Swell’ has been the object ofany similar 
attention, at least of a sustained kind. It seems to me that some- 
thing may be said of this last-named genus during the last two 
hundred years, and that it may be interesting to compare the charac- 
ter affected by the swells of one age with that which became the 
beau idéal of their successors. 

When I say that no history of ‘swells’ has been written, I mean, 
of course, with the pen. With the pencil abundant justice has been 
rendered them; and Mr. Leech’s collected drawings contain a most 
elaborate record of their manners and customs during the last twenty 
years. We see the representative of this interesting race in every 
phase of his career, from the moment when, beautiful as a butterfly, 
he bursts the bonds of sleep in the morning, until he enters a ball- 
room at night, solicitous as to the parting of his ‘back-hair,’ or, still 
later, repairs to the smoking-room to blazon his triumphs in the lists 
of love. Slowly walking, seated outside a drag, eating whitebait at 
Greenwich, installed at the opera, lorgnette in hand and flower in 
button-hole, or taking what he calls ‘his exercise’ in the Park, seated 
on one chair with his arms resting on a supplemental chair upon 
each side of him—we see him in his habit as he lives, with his eter- 
nal ‘ ya-as’ and ‘ haw-haw,’ and the drawling languor which is his 
distinguishing grace. 

But, unhappily, there is no such continued record of his prede- 
cessors, and we are compelled to glean such particulars as we may 
from those observers who have painted with the pen and not with 
the pencil. One of these is Mr. Samuel Pepys, who, during one of 
his very frequent visits to the theatre, was somewhat disturbed to 
find that his pretty wife attracted the attention of some ‘ Hectors’ in 
the boxes, whose admiration of the lady was somewhat too freely 
expressed. There was no stall or ‘omnibus box’ at that time in the 
playhouse, and the swells of the period appear to have sat in the 
tier—which we now call the dress-circle. 

This term ‘ Hectors’ alluded undoubtedly to the swaggering, bully- 
ing, Captain-Bobadil airs affected by the cavaliers of Charles’s and 
James’s courts—the result, I suppose, of the long period of civil war 
preceding the Restoration, and of the determination of the party 
then uppermost to make the most of their short term of power. The 
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Diaries of the time are full of instances of the tyrannical oppression 
of the Court party, and the reckless manners which were the fashion 
of the period. There is, indeed, some reason to believe that our 
modern word brawl, which is now chiefly used in reference to the public- 
house or pot-house stratum of society, is the same word as branle, 
which was the Court dance of the Whitehall of Charles the Second’s 
time, and one in which he frequently bore a part. It seems to have 
been a riotous kind of galop, something like the modern tempéte, 
and to have partaken of the stormy character of that rough hurly- 
burly. That it frequently ended in a brawl, one can readily believe. 

During Dutch William’s reign, I fancy that hectoring was rather 
at a discount. That silent monarch was a man of deeds rather than 
words ; very little given to hectoring himself, and not at all likely 
to admire it in others. But in Queen Anne’s time the hectors of 
the Caroline period had, it seems, effloresced into the full-blown 
flower of the ‘ Mohocks,’ whose brutal violence towards unoffending 
citizens, in the ill-guarded streets of the London of 1710-11, is 
painted with great detail in the Spectators of Addison and Steele. 
These facetious gentlemen, it appears, were in the habit of sallying 
out in gangs, flushed with insolence and wine, and of torturing any 
one as the whim seized them. One of their most favourite diver- 
sions, which they called ‘sweating’ or ‘ roasting’ a person, consisted 
in surrounding the unhappy victim with a circle of their swords, and 
in pricking him with the sword-point behind, each in turn, so as to 
keep him constantly revolving in their midst—an operation which 
undoubtedly would act as a very copious sudorific. So far the names 
of the roysterers of this class are easily explained, and I think no 
one will deny that these gentlemen showed a just sense of their 
merits in assuming the name of one of the cruellest tribes of North- 
_ American Indians, whose scalping and tomahawking feats they emu- 
lated so far as they dared. 

But the swell of the succeeding era appears to have been an 
animal of a much milder disposition, and the ‘ Macaroni’ of the 
earlier Georgian reigns possessed but little of the savagery of his 
ancestors, the Hectors and Mohocks. In Hogarth’s pictures those fe- 
rocious braggarts seem to have subsided into the ‘ exquisite’ or ‘ pretty 
fellow’ variety of the genus. The dancing-master is evidently abroad; 
and we see that Minister of Grace, in the second plate of the Rake’s 
Progress, pointing his toes with extraordinary intensity as he 
approaches his pupil, kit in hand. It is true that Captain Stab is 
there also, but he shares a joint dominion with the functionary last 
named. The outdoor exquisite of the period seems to have distin- 
guished ,himself by wearing two watches and by carrying a muff; 
whilst indoors we see him in the levée of the Countess (Marriage 
& la Mode) seated demurely sipping a cup of chocolate, with his 
hair in curl-papers, listening with one ear to the fair enthusiast who 
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dilates on china and pictures, and with the other to the flute-accom- 
panied warblings of Farinelli the opera-singer. 

The interesting creature appears by this time to have entirely 
emerged from the rough and brutal chrysalis of the Hector and the 
Mohock, and to have come forth a very gorgeous butterfly indeed. 
The laudable object of his ambition is no longer to bully and frighten 
people to death, but rather to shine as the fastidious connoisseur and 
art critic—the ‘fine gentleman,’ sometimes almost the fine lady ; 
for the 

‘Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,’ 
of Pope’s time, had become so very effeminate towards the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, that Cowper denounces the 
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‘ Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen,’ 


and the 


‘ Fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume,’ 


ave 


of his day, and indignantly inquires how the armies of England are 
likely to conquer under the leadership of such soldiers : ‘ 


‘ How, in the name of soldiership and sense, 
Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 
With odours, and as profligate as sweet ; 
Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 
And love when they should fight ; when such as these 
Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ?” 


Perfumery seems to have been the special weakness of the swells of 
that era, and, indeed, of all. Pope, as we see, writes of Sir Plume’s 
amber snuff-box more than fifty years before; and Hogarth paints 
Viscount Squanderfield taking snuff with the sweetest grace imagin- 
able, and simpering at his own loveliness reflected in the mirror 
beside him. Shakespeare’s picture, drawn a century and a half 
before, of the soldier-fop who roused Harry Hotspur’s bile, will 
recur to every one : 
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‘ He was perfuméd like a milliner, 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose ; and still he smiled and talk’d.’ 


The simper and the snuff-box are still there, you see. Cowper's 
estimate of the military capacity of the soldier-milliner of his day is 
confirmed by one of Dr. Johnson’s Ramblers, in which he declares 
that all the then-existing duties of the British army could be per- 
formed by women, ‘except, perhaps, that of obedience,’ he adds, with 
@ delightful sense of humour. It is not a little curious, by the way, 
that a poet so refined and fastidious as Cowper, and whom the 
present age sneers at as a ‘teapot’ moralist, should have found the 
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effeminacy of the fine gentlemen of his era so extreme as to cause 
him positive nausea and disgust. His picture of the military com- 
mander’s embarkation looks more like Cleopatra in her galley than 


a warlike expedition : 
‘ Strew the deck 
With lavender, and sprinkle liquids sweet, 
That no rude savour maritime invade 
The nose of nice nobility! Breathe soft, 
Ye clarionets ; and softer still ye flutes; 
That winds and waters lull’d by magic sounds 
May bear us safely to the Gallic shore ;’ 


and so forth. Here, certainly, the swell of the Georgian era con- 
trasts unfavourably with the Prince Rupert and Duke of York of 
Charles’s time, who bore themselves like men in the great sea-fights 
with Van Tromp and the other great Dutch admirals; and, if they 
were ‘ profligate,’ were certainly by no means ‘sweet.’ As regards 
Cowper’s sneer at ‘the nose of nice nobility,’ it should not be for- 
gotten that he was himself the cadet of a noble house, and never 
forgot that he was a gentleman. The sneer is at the niceness 
and effeminacy, by no means at the nobility. 

In the Peninsular War of this century the Great Duke is said to 
have declared that ‘the dandies made the best soldiers ;’ but he 
himself was not without some suspicion of dandyism. Mr. Larpent 
tells us that he used himself to cut the skirts of his frock-coats 
shorter after they came home from the tailor; and I think that 
Mr. Raikes discovered from his grace’s valet that the white trousers 
worn by him in his old age were lined with flannel—that is, he chose 
to wear white ‘ ducks,’ for appearance’ sake, when the weather was 
unsuitable. Well, ‘a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 

So far the names of the three different generations of swells 
appear to carry each one its own particular significance upon its face. 
‘Hector’ and ‘ Mohock,’ as we have seen, are abundantly descriptive 
of the kind of reputation aimed at by these gentry ; and ‘Macaroni’ 
is hardly less so, though in a curious way, for, upon the first blush 
of it, it is a foreign word; and one of the most salient features of 
the exquisite of the latter half of the eighteenth century was the 
affectation of foreign speech and manner, dress and tastes. 

Perhaps the fact that the first two Georges were in truth foreigners 
may have had some share in this pretension. The heart of the first 
George never left Hanover, whatever his body may have done. He 
was for ever running over to that paradise of putrid oysters and 
obese mistresses, and never cared to conceal his dislike to England. 
Possibly the royal preference for foreign ways may have made such 
liking fashionable, but I suspect that the ‘grand tour’—that impor- 
tant element of education amongst the gentle youth of the England 
of that day—had much more to do with it. When the young Eng- 
lishman returned with that diploma of travel, he made it a point to show 
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‘ How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce who has been kept at home.’ 


And a main point of such superiority consisted in depreciating all 
homespun ways and manners, dress, food, and language, and in the 
persistent preference of everything foreign. The tone of the gilded 
youth of the period is most amusing in this particular; and any 
volume of letters written by a fashionable gentleman or lady of the 
time is so interlarded with French words and quotations as to be 
almost macaronic in the literary sense of the word. Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s letters to Hannah More are an admirable specimen of this 
gallicised style of the period. Scarcely a single sentence is free 
from an infusion of French—not, be it observed, to express some 
shade of meaning unattainable in English, but simply to air the 
good lady’s French and to indicate her superior refinement and 
gentility. Throughout all such correspondence, moreover, there 
breathes a strain of gentle compassion for the poor benighted in- 
habitants of this foggy island, whose minds have not been enlight- 
ened, nor their tastes ripened, by the warmer suns of France and 
Italy. They resemble the missives of a papist prelate living in par- 
tibus infidelium, and never lose sight of the savage ignorance and 
stupidity with which the writer is surrounded. The typical fine 
gentleman of the age, Lord Chesterfield, was by no means free 
from this sort of affectation ; and Horace Walpole’s letters are full 
of it. Voltaire and the other beaux esprits of Paris encouraged the 
feeling ; and Mirabeau points out how even the speech of ‘ those 
islanders’ is coloured by their geographical insulation, and how they 
speak of being ‘launched into eternity,’ and ‘ plunged into distress,’ 
and so forth. 

Still, the literal meaning of the term ‘ macaroni’ is hardly flatter- 
ing to the race it describes. It means, I believe, the Italian mounte- 
bank, or Jack Pudding; or, worse still, the mountebank’s man. 
Addison has pointed out in the Spectator how the word came to be 
applied to such persons: ‘ These circumforaneous wits every nation 
calls by the name of the dish of meat which it loves best. In Hol- 
land they are termed Pickle Herrings; in France, Jean Pottages ; 
in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings.’ So 
that, in fact, the swell of that age was called a mountebank, in al- 
lusion, I suppose, to the affectation and pretension, the sham and 
hypocrisy, of the character. The plan of calling these gentry ‘ by 
the name of the dish of meat which it loves best’ may remind us of 
the common modern Americanism of ‘ loving a person like pie.’ 

Another of the generic terms for the race of swells, but not con- 
fined to any particular time, that of ‘coxcomb,’ conveys a compli- 
ment almost as equivocal as that of Macaroni. For the cock’s comb, 
which was the acknowledged emblem of the buffoon or jester, owed 
its origin to the fact that lunatics commonly attired themselves fan- 
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tastically with the feathers of birds (witness the drawings of Barnaby 
Rudge in the tale of that name), and thence the comb of the bird, or 
rather a representation of it, came to be accepted as the bauble of 
the buffoon. The case is concisely stated by Minshew: ‘ Because 
natural idiots and fools (!) have and still doe accustom themselves to 
wear in their cappes cock’s feathers, or a hat with a neck and head 
of a cock on the top, and a bell thereon, &c., and think themselves 
finely fitted and proudly attired therewith. Wherefore, Englishmen 
used to call vain and proud braggers and men of mean discretion 
and judgment Coxcombes.’ Verily the race of swells has been 
hardly dealt with by the race of bookworms. The grubs have done 
their very best to disfigure the butterflies. 

But to return. The effeminacy and affectation suggested by the 
term Macaroni were kept up by the succeeding sobriquet of ‘ pretty 
fellow,’ and, in the meaning of the word at least, by that which brings 
us into the nineteenth century, the word ‘dandy.’ This seems allied to 
the verb to dandle, signifying to nurse, or ‘hugge fondly,’ as an old 
writer expresses it, and is best illustrated perhaps by a nurse's 
‘dancing’ an infant in her arms. The original word appears to have 
been dandiprat, which meant a dwarfish hop-o’-my-thumb sort of 
puppet. The last syllable of this word dandiprat appears to have 
been a great puzzle to the most learned of English etymologists. 
May I venture to suggest that it may be a contraction of sprat, which 
is a very common symbol of diminutive size: ‘a little sprat ofa 
fellow’ is still a frequent term of abuse in such cases.* 

The dandies of the Regency, however, introduced one moment- 
ous change. Their arch-priest Brummel issued his ukase that 
perfumery was mauvais ton. A gentleman, he declared, should revel 
in abundance of the best and cleanest linen, but he was no longer to 
be ‘ perfumed like a milliner.’ The ‘ pouncet-box’ he spared, and 
indeed the art of taking snuff gracefully was one still much cultivated. 
A particular kind of scented snuff, still called ‘ Prince’s Mixture,’ is 
said to have owed its origin to the refined taste of Brummel’s august 
pupil; and the delicious ‘ Violet Strasbourg’ was also greatly affected. 

But as geologists find it convenient to divide the prehistoric ex- 
istence of the earth by certain definite lines, and to distinguish each 
particular era by some descriptive name, as ‘ the glacial period,’ and 
so forth; so, in writing the history of swelldom, we may safely dis- 
tinguish the dandihood of the regency as the Age of Starch. Never 
in the history of the human race was that abominable invention so 
much used to afflict mankind, I think, as during the time that the 
great Brummel continued the arbiter of fashion. Indeed, no small 


* Lest I should be thought to have emasculated the word ‘dandy’ more than 
the truth warrants, I quote the following, part of the definition in Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary: ‘A fop or fashionable nondescript.... Dandies wore stays, studied 
feminity, and tried to undo their manhood.’ 
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part of that great man’s success was supposed to be owing to the 
consummate skill with which he manipulated that particular instru- 
ment of torture known as a white cravat. This astonishing invention, 
when folded and starched ready for the human gullet, was, in his 
time, nearly a foot deep; and a great part of the magic of its induc- 
tion, second indeed only to the bow, was the art with which, by 
moving his chin gently from side to side, he creased this dreadful 
collar down to the requisite depth, and so fixed it in such folds 
that it remained secure. Not that such glorious success was to be 
easily attained. Like all other great achievements of human skill, 
it could only be secured with patient labour and after innumerable 
defeats. His valet used to be seen issuing forth from his master’s 
dressing-room, with his arms full of cravats spoiled in the all-im- 
portant attempt, and saying with solemn face, ‘ These are our failures.’ 
He took care, you see, to claim a share in the great venture, and to 
claim for himself some part, however small, in the glorious victory. 
‘T also am a painter,’ exclaimed Correggio, as he gazed with rapture 
at the unattainable triumphs of his great predecessors. 

And these deep cravats may serve to illustrate one of the appar- 
ently fixed laws of fashionable rotation, I mean the tendency of the 
wheel to revolve from one extreme to the other. The fine gentle- 
men of the eighteenth century confined their throats only by a silk 
or velvet band of the most narrow dimensions, which fact ‘seems to 
cause their immediate successors to adopt the dreadful pillory already 
described, and to submit to the galling bondage of starch and shirt- 
collars. Nor is such revolution from one extreme to its opposite 
confined to matters of dress with the class in question. The Hectors 
and Mohocks deemed education, as Lord Chesterfield did the art of 
playing the fiddle, beneath the notice of a gentleman. They rather 
sought to distinguish themselves by such athletic feats as beating 
the watch, and running such races as that described by Pepys, in 
which Sir Charles Sedley and Lord Buckhurst ‘ran up and down all 
the night almost naked through the streets; and at last fought and 
were beaten by the watch and clapped up all night’—a piece of 
impartial justice, by the bye, which drew down upon the poor con- 
stable the displeasure of his gracious sovereign Charles II., who made 
his Lord Chief Justice incarcerate that over-zealous officer in their 
stead. 

Their successors, the Macaronies, as I have said, affected the arts 
of connoisseur-ship and travelled graces; whilst their successors, 
again, the dandies of the regency, and the awful swells of the 
present day, profess the languid ignorance of Lord Dundreary as to 
all sorts of innumerable things ‘ which no fellar can understand, you 
know.’ So the Homeric feasts of the Caroline cavaliers, the mighty 
joints and foaming tankards, the ‘lamb’s-wool’ and strong waters of 
these swaggering Bobadils, together with their scorn of milksops and 
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so forth, gave way to the chocolate-sipping exquisites of Hogarth’s 
pictures ; who, again, in their turn have vanished before the grouse- 
shooters and salmon-fishers of this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and have made way for the athletes, real and sham, whose sole 
ambition appears to be to win a cup in some foot-race or high-leap. 

I suppose this constant oscillation, in matters of dress at least, 
from one extreme to another, is really originated by those ingenious 
persons whose business it is to supply the dresses in question. They 
seem to make it a matter of necessity that the fashions should rapidly 
succeed each other, with the view, I suppose, of defeating the object 
of such careful and thrifty people as endeavour to wear their garments 
longer than the makers of them deem desirable; that by such changes 
of style their patrons may be forced into ordering a constant succes- 
sion of new clothes. 

Perhaps the dandies of the Regency may lay claim to having in- 
vented, or at least worn, the most hideous costume ever seen in Eng- 
land, at least since our woad-stained forefathers chased each other, 
or their prey, through the then forest-covered island. If any one 
will take the trouble to glance at a costume-book, or a volume of 
caricatures of the first twenty years of this century, he will, I think, 
be compelled to admit that the force of folly could no farther go. The 
hair disposed in artificial curls, or in that remarkable manifestation 
known as a ‘ Brutus ;’ the enormous coat-collar standing up behind 
half-way up the head, the abominable cravat and collars, the waist up 
almost between the shoulders, the tight skinny pantaloons, and the 
‘pumps’ and shoe-strings, form a tout ensemble of ugliness and ab- 
surdity only to be equalled by the facial mutilations and war-paint 
of some tribe of savages; whilst the exceeding tightness and misery 
of the whole costume gave an awkwardness to the carriage of the 
sufferers from which those noble savages are entirely free. It is 
hardly possible, while looking over a collection of such illustrations, 
to believe that any human beings could have been deluded into wear- 
ing such garments as those I have described. And yet it was in 
those very garments that Beau Brummel and his Prince comported 
themselves with such unimaginable grace, and attained a pitch of 
perfection which our grandfathers and grandmothers declare is quite 
beyond the reach of us degenerate moderns. We sometimes catch 
a faint reflection or after-glow of that magnificent sunset in such 
characters as Dickens’s Mr. Turveydrop; but they can, at the best, 
‘their great original proclaim’ but feebly and indistinctly. 

The two words by which the species is known in modern times 
seem, curiously enough, to have been suggested by the same idea. 
I mean ‘fop’ and ‘swell ;’ for although the former dates from Ros- 
common* and the writers of that age, it is still in common use, and 


* It occurs indeed in Shakespeare, but not quite in the same sense, He seems 
to use it to express a fool rather than a dandy, 
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‘fop’s alley’ at the Opera House still is, or lately was, the passage 
through the pit in which those brilliant birds disported themselves. 
‘Fop’ is said to be derived from the Danish ‘pof,’ which means 
fungous, and indicates, says Richardson, ‘one puffed up with vain- 
glory of his person or dress.’ Swift seems to have thought that 
fops resembled fungi, no less in their specific lightness than in their 
empty inflation, when he declares 
‘ The current of a female mind 
Stops thus and turns with every wind, 
Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws.’ 


But the primary idea sought to be conveyed by the word was no 
doubt that of being puffed out—swelling as if inflated—a meaning 
which at once places it side by side with our modern swell, and 
proves that the motif of the word is the same. Our Yankee cou- 
sins have a vulgar phrase to describe a person who is enacting the 
part of the frog in the fable: such a person, they declare, ‘looks as 
big as all-out-of-doors.’ And I suppose it is this swelling conscious- 
ness of perfection in dress which the word swell is designed to indi- 
cate. Perhaps there is also just a soupgon of the bully about it too. 
In the third plate of Hogarth’s Marriage @ la Mode, he has most 
wonderfully indicated this swelling air of a female-bully in the figure 
of the principal woman in the quack’s studio, and I take it, it is 
just this turkey-cock inflation which the word was originally intended 
to suggest. This inflation, either of dress, manner, or speech, ap- 
pears to have been always an essential characteristic of the race ; 
and Mr. Singer, in a note upon one of Ancient Pistol’s tirades in 
Henry V., says, ‘The unmeaning twmour of Pistol’s speech very 
naturally reminds Nym of the sounding nonsense uttered by con- 
jurors.’ 

Upon the ‘ swell’ of the present day I do not presume to dilate. 
He is well known to all of us, and is a very harmless, nay, a very 
amusing creature. He is a constant resource for caricaturists, who 
represent him with admirable fidelity in every phase of his interest- 
ing career; and, as I have already said, Mr. Leech’s exhaustive draw- 
ings leave nothing to be desired in the shape of a history of him 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 

A sketch by another great artist may fitly conclude my paper. 
It is the ball-room at Bath, and the painter is Charles Dickens : 

‘Lounging near the doors, and in remote corners, were various 
knots of silly young men, displaying various varieties (sic) of puppyism 
and stupidity; amusing all sensible people near them with their folly 
and conceit ; and happily thinking themselves the objects of general 
admirution,—a wise and merciful dispensation which no good man 
will quarrel with.’ Cc. 8. 





THE DWINDLING LENGTH OF LIFE’S SUMMER DAYS 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS JACOX, B.A., AUTHOR OF ‘SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS’ 


To Wordsworth, whose heart leaped up when he beheld a rainbow 
in the sky ; to whom ‘the common growth of mother earth sufficed;’ 
to whom the meanest flower that blows could give thoughts that lay 
oftentimes too deep for tears,—to him the sight of a little butterfly 
self-poised upon a yellow flower could, and did, supply matter for 
‘full half an hour’s’ watching and dreamy meditation. He knew 
not if it slept or was feeding the while, so motionless was it; not 
frozen seas more motionless : 


‘and then, 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And call’d you forth again ! 
This plot of orchard ground is ours, 
My trees they are, my sister’s flowers. 
Here rest your wings when you are weary, 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary. 
Come often to us, fear no wrong, 
Sit near us on the bough ; 
We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days when we were young, 
Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now.’ 


Short and sweet, says the alliterative adage. But there is such 
a thing as ‘linked sweetness long drawn out.’ And such, to child- 
hood, is the length of summer days; and such, in after days, is the 
memory of them,—sweet summer days, that were each as long then 
as to mature age are a full score of them now. 

Campbell gave expression to the self-same feeling when he opened 
out his New-Year thoughts with this stanza: 


‘ The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages : 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages.’ 


Dr. Johnson, indeed, makes Rasselas, in his weariness, complain 
of the tedious length of his days in the Happy Valley, and regret 
the seeming shortness of his childish ones: ‘ Let your experience,’ 
he says to Imlac the Sage, ‘inform me how the day may now seem 
as short as in my childhood, while nature was yet fresh, and every 
moment showed me what I had never observed before.’ But Gold- 
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smith’s Vicar more nearly expresses the common experience when 
he says, in his prison-sermon, that as we grow older the days seem 
to grow shorter, and that our intimacy with Time ever lessens the 
perception of his stay. Southey used to assert that, live as long as 
you may, the first twenty years are the longest half of your life. 
They appear so while they are passing, he says; they seem to have 
been so when we look back upon them ; and they take up more room 
in our memory than all the years that succeed them. 

A later writer has remarked that, no matter how pleasant, how 
varied, how completely filled is the time of the young, it hangs on 
them somehow ; they do not feel it rush past them or melt away, the 
hours swallowed up in days, the days in years, as do the elder people, 
who yet have no special excitement, no particular delight. M. de 
Tocqueville exclaims sadly in one of his delightful letters, ‘ With what 
ill-omened rapidity life is beginning to pass! IfI am not mistaken, 
this is a proof that youth is fled for ever, and that the impressions 
produced on the mind are becoming fainter ; for life is measured by 
the number of impressions that remain graven on the memory.’ 
When many are retained, time seems to pass slowly; when they 
begin to escape us, time appears to fly. 

One of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s many unrealised literary plans 
was to picture in detail a (five-years-old) child’s reminiscences at 
sunset of a long summer’s day—his first awakening, and, in succes- 
sion, his little sports and surprises and discoveries and sensations— 
the very many littles that went to make up so long a day. The 
picture, if completed, would have been full of suggestive interest to 
elders, and apt, by a score of minute touches, and by a suffused ten- 
derness of colouring, to recall to each more or less, and more or 
less vividly, the sweet childish days that were as long as twenty days 
are now. 

There is a one-line parenthesis in one of Mr. Tennyson’s most 
exquisitely finished poems, ‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,’ which em- 
bodies the very spirit of Wordsworth’s phrase. It is where the poet 
so vividly recalls, from the otherwise dim vista of the past, a me- 
morable May morning ; to him, for its own sake, and for what it too 
brought to him, evermore most dear : 

‘and now, 
As though ’twere yesterday, as though it were 
The hour just flown, that morn with all its sound 


(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these) 
Rings in mine ears.’ 


‘Happy season of childhood!’ exclaims the author of Sartor 
Resartus, at the opening of an idyllic chapter, in which he shows 
that the young spirit has awakened out of Eternity, and knows not 
what we mean by Time; ‘as yet Time is no fast-hurrying stream, 
but a sportful sunlit ocean; years to the child are as ages: ah! the 
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secret of Vicissitude, of that slower or quicker decay and ceaseless 
down-rushing of the universal World-fabric, from the granite moun- 
tain to the man or day-moth, is yet unknown; and in a motionless 
Universe we taste, what afterwards in this quick-whirling Universe 
is for ever denied us, the balm of Rest.’ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-table says, in the first stanza of ‘ The Last Blossom,’ that 


‘ The leagues of life to graybeards seem 
Shorter than boyhood’s lingering miles ;’ 


a pretty close adaptation of our Wordsworth text; as also is a stanza 
of Hartley Coleridge’s, commemorative of a school-friendship since 
broken by death : 


‘ Years glided on,—a week was then a year, 
Fools only say that happy hours are short ; 
Time lingers long on moments that are dear, 
Long is the summer holiday of sport.’ 


That summer ‘was an eon,’ we read, which Sarah Gair, in the 
Gayworthys, spent at Hilbury, in the dear old country house, 
among dear old country friends. Happy childhood, says Rousseau, 
in his Emile, enjoys time without being its slave; profits by, 
without knowing the value of it. As we grow old, says Hazlitt, 
our sense of the value of time becomes vivid; nothing else indeed 
seems of any consequence; though, at the same time, instead of the 
full pulpy feeling of youth tasting existence and every object in it, 
all is flat and vapid, and there is a sense of fallacious hollowness in 
all we see. The elderly man begins, like Elia on New Year’s Eve, 
to count the probabilities of his duration, and to grudge at the ex- 
penditure of moments and shortest periods, like miser’s farthings. 
In proportion, says Charles Lamb, ‘as the years both lessen and 
shorten, I set more count upon their periods, and would fain lay my 
ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great wheel.’ So with the 
avowal of a contemporary poet as regards another anniversary : 


‘“ My birthday”—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears ! 


When first our scanty years are told, 

It seems like pastime to grow old ; 

And as Youth counts the shining links 
That Time around him binds so fast, 

Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard the chain will press at last.’ 


Jeffrey, in a letter to his brother, speaks of the year just ended 
as seeming to him, ‘upon recollection,’ the shortest year that he 
ever spent ; and lie adds, ‘If they go on shortening as they multiply 
upon us, we shall grow old in such a hurry that our schemes of life 
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will be left unfinished, and we shall scarcely know how we have lived 
when we are summoned to die.’ Not childhood alone, it has been 
affirmed, but the young man till thirty, never feels practically that 
he is mortal—can no more bring it home to himself than in a hot 
June we can appropriate to our imagination the freezing days of 
December. Each individual in course of time acquires, as an essayist 
on the elasticity of time points out, an estimate of the average length 
of his own days which is sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, 
the estimate varying according to circumstances. Perhaps one had 
need be nineteen again, remarks the author of the Mill on the Floss, 
to be quite convinced of the feelings which were crowded for Maggie 
Tulliver into a certain twelve days’ happy experience, ‘of the length 
to which they were stretched for her by the novelty of her experience 
in them, and the varying attitudes of her mind.” The common say- 
ing that time goes faster and faster as we get older, is held to be 
true as a rough outline of ordinary biography, though the progress 
is not uninterrupted, and is clearly perceptible only at the two ends 
of life. ‘In childhood time seems infinitely long, just as the world 
seems infinitely big; in youth it begins to be reducible to some sort 
of measurement, but the regularity of its pace is probably greater 
than at any other period.’ Then is said to come a sort of table- 
land, in which such variations as may occur in the length of the years 
are due chiefly to external causes ; and towards the close of life the 


years begin to slip away with a rapidity which appears to increase 
to the end. The closing stanza of Southey’s lines to ‘ The Ebb 
Tide’ expresses this truth : 


‘Thus like thy flow appears 
Time’s tardy course to manhood’s envied stage ; 
Alas ! how hurryingly the ebbing years 
Then hasten to old age !’ 


He often wrote on this theme, and always feelingly. To his 
daughter, Edith May, then ten years old, he addressed the intro- 
duction to his metrical ‘ Tale of Paraguay,’ one verse of which runs 
thus : 
‘The years which since thy birth have pass’d away 

May well to thy young retrospect appear 

A measureless extent ;... like yesterday 

To me, so soon they fill’d their short career. 

To thee discourse of reason have they brought, 

With sense of time and change ; and something too 

Of this precarious state of things have taught, 

Where man abideth never in one stay ; 

And of mortality a mournful thought, 

And I have seen thine eyes suffused in grief, 

When If have said that with autumnal gray 

The touch of eld hath mark’d thy father’s head ; 

That even the longest day of life is brief, 

And mine is falling fast into the yellow leaf.’ 
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Every reader of his letters must have noticed how frequently 
recur in the later ones such sentences as, ‘ The last twenty years, 
to you and me, are but as yesterday ;’ or again, ‘It seems but as 
yesterday when I looked back twenty, thirty, forty, and even more 
years; the end, therefore, of my mortal term would seem but as 
to-morrow if it were rightly looked on to.’ Only, in Shenstone’s 


phrase, 
‘to youthful eyes 
(How short soe’er it prove) the road of life 
Appears protracted.’ 


Cowper, again, in his correspondence, takes frequent and befitting 
mark of the lapse of time; as when, in a letter to Mr. Rose, he 
speaks of the fast-flitting summer, and goes on to reflect that man 
is never so deluded as when he dreams of his own duration. The 
answer of the old patriarch to Pharaoh, he continues, may be adopted 
by every man at the close of the longest life—‘ Few and evil have 
been the days of the years of my pilgrimage.’ _ Whether we look 
back, adds Cowper, ‘from fifty or from twice fifty, the past appears 
equally a dream; and we can only be said truly to have lived while 
we have been profitably employed.’ The experience of the longest 
liver comes sooner or later to be narrowed to that of the pensive 
miser in a modern poem, whose fortnight 


‘hath dwindled to ten days 
Already, and that small eternity 
I look’d to soon will to the backward gaze 
Be but a speck of Time. I feel as one 
Prison’d of old within that iron room, 
Each day made less, each day a window gone, 
That dwindled from a chamber to a tomb, 
Till it became a death-grasp and a shroud.’ 


But the most apt and terse expression to be found, after all, for 
the truism in question, is probably the homely moralising of him 
who made welcome to his cup the busy, curious, thirsty fly, and who 
found so close a resemblance between the fly’s life and his own: 


‘ Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hastening quick to their decline ; 
Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ; 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one.’ 

















W. A. Cranston, sc. 





THE SPECTRE SHIP 
A Tale of the Polar Regions 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE ARCTIC CRUSOE,’ ETC. 


A YOUNG woman, in appearance almcst a girl, stood by a table in 
the front parlour of a cottage, on the outskirts of the seaport of Hull, 
busily engaged in folding up some linen. Her back-was turned to 
the open door, and while attending to her simple household duties, 
she sang with all the lightheartedness of her age some verses of a 
popular ballad. She was a ‘fair little woman, with gray eyes, brown 
hair, and a sweet smiling countenance, that clearly indicated both 
contentment and happiness. Her surroundings were pleasant in the 
extreme. The cottage was of the better class, agreeably situated in 
a garden, and furnished with some pretensions to elegance. 

Its ornaments were, however, peculiar in that they were all of 
one class, seamanly. There was a model of a whaler on the mantel- 
piece, a ship of goodly dimensions ; there were miniature harpoons, 
boathooks, paddles, oars hung from nails upon the walls; while a 
variety of articles made from whalebone occupied prominent places 
on a sideboard. Numerous stuffed birds, puffins, petrels, and others, 
lined a row of shelves; while the place of honour was given toa Polar 
bear’s head, grim and fierce enough in death, terrible in life, having 
severely wounded its assailants before succumbing. 

While the girl was still singing blithely, she heard a step in the 
garden, a rather hurried step, and with a smile she ceased carolling 
like a bird and turned to greet the visitor. He stood on the thres- 
hold of the door, and the woman, gazing wildly in his face, gave a 
great wailing cry, as of horrified surprise, and sank almost insensible 
into an armchair which was fortunately close behind her. 

‘In what way do you greet me?’ said the stranger, a young 
man of gaunt appearance, with high cheek bones, prominent eyes, 
and thin harsh lips opening over a set of faultless teeth. 

‘As one risen from the dead,’ she faltered, as he tried to take 
her hand. ‘Go, Robert Rankin; this is no place for you.’ 

‘Then what I have heard is true?’ he said fiercely. ‘Mary 
Stone has fallen from her high estate, and proved the false and per- 
jured being rumour speaks of. My affianced bride, the promised 
wife of Lieutenant Robert Rankin, has betrayed me for paltry pelf ; 
she has thrown over the poor gentleman sailor for the rich skipper ; 
she has proved herself, like her whole sex since Eve, fickle and 
mercenary, a living lie.’ 

Turrp Sexies, Vou. VIII. F.S8. Vou. XXVIII. LL 
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‘Hush!’ cried the girl—she was really over one-and-twenty— 
rising and speaking with honest indignation of tone and manner. 
‘I never deceived you. When three years ago you resigned your 
position as an officer and a gentleman and went a voyage to India, 
a voyage forced upon you by your own misconduct, I said that did 
you return a better man, I might try to respond to your wild tem- 
pestuous passion. The truth was, I, a weak girl of eighteen, feared 
your fierce temper, and gave a reluctant promise.’ 

‘A false and hypocritical defence,’ he interrupted. 

‘No. Had you openly returned, I would have done my best to 
fulfil my rash and foolish promise. But the ship came back without 
you, and my father heard of your death in Calcutta hospital,’ she 
continued. ‘I sincerely mourned your untimely end, but as I had 
never loved you, my sorrow passed away with time. Then came a 
brave, good, honest man, Harry Medhurst, and I loved him. We 
were married, not secretly in a distant village, as you would have 
married me, but openly, under the eye of parents and friends.’ 

‘Harry Medhurst!’ gasped the other, upon whose face stood 
heavy beads of cold perspiration. ‘I know the canting knave. But 
let him beware. Mary Stone, you will rue thisday. For three long 
years, years of peril by sea and land, tossed upon the stormy waves, 
lying for dead in a hospital, daring vicissitudes too hard to be told 
now, one hope has sustained me, one ray from heaven kept me from 
evil—your love.’ 

‘ Robert,’ said the girl mournfully, ‘I am very sorry. Believing 
you dead, and there never having been any binding promise, you 
could not expect me to remain single.’ 

‘I expect nothing but falsehood and treachery from a woman. 
And now, before I shake the dust off my shoes at your door, mark me 
well, and think of my words sleeping and waking. You have wrecked 
my life; when I have wrecked that of your husband I shall be satis- 
fied, and never until then.’ 

With which words he strode out of the house, leaving the young 
wife overwhelmed by fear, oppressed by a nameless dread she could 
not explain even to herself. 

Mary Stone, the daughter of a poor gentleman of family, at the 
age of sixteen, had been much admired by Robert Rankin, a neigh- 
bour’s son, a young officer in the navy, who contrived to become inti- 
mate with the family. The girl, knowing nothing of her own heart, 
scarcely aware that she possessed such an appendage to the human 
frame, was somewhat elated at having a lover so much thought of in 
her little circle. Robert Rankin was the son of an old navy com- 
mander, who had left his widow in very comfortable circumstances, 
and the young man could have aspired to an excellent position but 
for his habits of indolence and self-indulgence. 

These he concealed as much as possible; but finally, after a 
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desultory courtship of two years, his excesses became manifest, and 
in order to avoid certain very disagreeable consequences, he was 
obliged to throw up his commission and sign articles for a voyage 
of over a year in a merchant vessel. While under the influence of 
extreme excitement he had visited Mary, already very much dis- 
enchanted, and extracted from her the promise on which he seemed 
to have relied. Then he had left England, and been heard of no 
more until his death was reported as having taken place in the hos- 
pital at Calcutta. 

Mary mourned the loss of a wayward friend, not a lover, and 
in due time became the wife of a gallant whaling skipper, who had 
won wealth and renown in an occupation both arduous and honour- 
able. To such men we owe much of the information which has 
facilitated Arctic discovery.* 

The life of the young couple, for though Harry was older than 
his wife by ten years we still call them so, had been unalloyed happi- 
ness until now. It was true that Captain Medhurst contemplated 
another voyage, and would leave in the ensuing April, but Christ- 
mas had not yet come, and Mary, like many others, considered an 
event likely to occur months hence a very long way off. Hitherto 
life had appeared one long and hazy dream, but now the scales fell 
from her eyes, and she awoke to the realities of existence. | 

She knew Robert Rankin well. He was more than irritable, and 
it was due to his many acts of violence, when roused to passion, that 
he had been obliged to leave England. Some terrible stories were 
whispered about him, which Mary had hitherto not believed; ‘but the 
instinct of self-defence, the feeling which prompts a mother to shield 
her young, every woman to guard that which she loves, awakened 
memory in her soul, and she feared for the husband of her choice, 
the brave but careless whaler, who, never having done wrong, could 
scarcely believe in premeditated wrong in others. 

Should she warn him, should she tell him what had happened, 
and put him on his guard ? 

There was a long conflict in her heart, and tender feelings and 
reason held earnest combat. She had never spoken of Robert 


* It has often been made a reproach to whalers in the olden days, that they did 
not spend a portion of ‘the dead time’ in pushing northward, even to the Pole, 
Few people are aware that the following Custom-house oath was taken by the 
master and also the owner of every Greenlander before starting : ‘Master of the 
ship —— maketh oath, that it is really and truly his firm purpose and determined 
resolution, that the said ship shall, as soon as license be granted, forthwith proceed, 
so manned, furnished, and accoutred, on the voyage to the Greenland seas, or 
Davis’s Straits, or the seas adjacent, there in the now approaching season to use 
the utmost endeavours of himself and his ship’s company to take whales or other 
creatures living in the seas, and on no other design or view of profit in his present 
voyage, and to import the whole fins, oil, and blubber thereof into the port of ——, 
Sworn at the Custom-house.’ 
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Rankin to her husband, and did not care about doing so now. It 
involved an explanation which could not be pleasant, and then—such 
menaces, what could they be but bluster? In what way could a re- 
probate adventurer injure her good brave husband? He would go his 
way, and doubtless, when his first anger was over, would accept the 
inevitable, and be heard of no more. 

When, therefore, Harry Medhurst, glowing with health and hap- 
piness, came home, she had not the courage to damp his spirits or 
lower her own by any allusion to the startling event of the afternoon. 
She got him his evening meal as usual, chatted and listened to his 
rather unwelcome account of his ship’s progress, and then went out 
shopping with him. 

But when Mary was alone—when in the still watches of the night 
she could not sleep ; when next day she was once more alone—she 
found herself dwelling not only on the threat so savagely made by 
Robert Rankin, but on his look, fierce, savage, and menacing, which 
recurred to her with startling reality. With every effort of her will, 
by constant attempts to think of more agreeable topics, she sought to 
exorcise the dread which was creeping over her being, and weighing 
down her once light and jocund heart—but in vain. 

Her husband’s next whaling voyage, hitherto looked upon as 
a matter of course, became the subject for deep thought. Like most 
sailors’ wives, Mary was compelled to school herself to bear that which 
could not be avoided. But now reflection came to her aid. Her 
husband was to penetrate to a well-known whaling-ground, there to 
fill his ship if possible; if not, he was to winter as the Russians 
did in Spitzbergen, and, making up his cargo in the spring, return 
home. 

It seemed a long and weary absence, but was still one of those 
accidents to which men in Harry’s position must ever be liable, and 
it was not her place to repine. But since that ill-starred visit Mary 
felt a sense of wearisome dread. If her husband went, she felt as- 
sured she would see him no more; and so thoroughly did this con- 
viction take possession of her mind that it soon told upon her health 
and spirits. She became pale and thoughtful to an extent which 
alarmed Harry Medhurst. 

‘You are not well, my darling girl,’ he said, one evening while 
seated by the fireside. 

‘Tam rather anxious about your long voyage ; you will be absent 
nearly two years,’ she replied gloomily. 

‘Sits the wind in that quarter?’ he cried; ‘ why this is some- 
thing new. Fie—a sailor’s wife.’ 

‘ Harry,’ she responded gravely, ‘ sailor’s wife or not, when you 
think of it, ’tis a long and terrible absence—weeks, months, years. 
How shall I sleep or rest ? Every time the wind blows, and the 
sky lowers, and the chill blasts sweep over the hills, I shall shiver 
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and think of my husband struggling on those fearful seas. Harry, 
if you would not have me die, grant me a favour.’ 

‘I cannot depart from my word, Mary,’ began the skipper gravely. 
‘T have signed articles.’ 

‘But you can take me with you,’ she cried, casting herself on 
his neck and weeping bitterly. 

This was a startling solution of the difficulty. Not but that it 
was quite possible. More than one whaler had taken his wife with 
him, and the brave women had gone through the dangers and perils 
without a murmur, some living to tell the tale, others perishing by 
the way; witness the whaler frozen in a sea of moving ice, and which 
was found years after with her captain, his wife, and crew like petrified 
mummies in the cabins. 

But Mary was so delicate, such a tenderly reared flower, that 
the idea never entered Harry’s head of making her his companion. 
It was a very pleasant suggestion, and won upon his imagination 
the more he reflected ; but then it behove him as a strong man not 
to be selfish. 

‘My dear, you, who have never braved the icy Polar regions, 
can have no idea of the trials and sufferings you risk—hard food, 
cold, perhaps a winter in the snow; and then you know sometimes 
vessels are lost, and men have to walk across fields of broken ice to 
other whalers ; in fact, it is no fit voyage for a woman.’ 

‘Better all you say, and worse,’ replied Mary, ‘ than to dream 
day and night of such things for you. The more the danger, the 
greater reason why I should share it; so let the matter be con- 
sidered as settled.’ 

And so, without discussion, it was. It was not, however, with- 
out some misgiving that Harry yielded, but when once the matter 
was agreed on he left nothing undone to prepare for his wife’s com- 
fort and solace. 

He was not only captain but part owner, and so could do very 
much as he liked. 

The vessel was called the Mary Jane, and was of a goodly size, 
being three hundred and ninety-two tons, carrying, with surgeon, 
mate, carpenter, boatswain, and others, forty-eight men besides the 
captain. She was built according to the then very best received 
notions, so as to resist the loose ice and venture into those parts of 
the Arctic Seas where whales and seals were most abundant. Except 
provisions and fuel, she had no cargo, every available space being 
cleared for oil and skins. 

The skipper was careful to provision the ship fully. Thus, in 
addition to flour, rye and white, for bread, he had biscuit, dry and 
salted meats, butter, oats, and barley-meal. He took also tea and 
coffee, with such a supply of spirits as might be necessary, though 
it is well known the sober and temperate bear the cold best. 
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And thus supplied and prepared, he mustered his crew on the 
12th of April, and gave orders for his vessel to be ready for depar- 
ture on the following day at ten, when the tide served. At seven 
A.M. he went on board once more, this time accompanied by his wife 
and her elder sister, both dressed in a kind of nautical garb, more 
suitable than ordinary female attire to the exigences of shipboard. 

There was no pretext of concealment made, but the captain’s 
wife and sister would mess apart with the skipper, the surgeon, and 
the mate. Mary and Jane—her sister, who had earnestly volun- 
teered to accompany the young wife—remained in the cabin while 
the vessel was being got under weigh. They had much to occupy 
them, much to put to rights, even in that circumscribed space, and 
woman-like set to work at once todo it. Everything necessary had 
been provided, while Harry had bethought him of very many feminine 
luxuries. 

Jane was laughing, as she looked in a small mirror on the wall, 
and her back was turned to Mary. She thus escaped seeing the 
wild and startled glance, the pallid hue, the clasped hands of her 
sister, as she heard these words: 

‘IT am sorry Mr. Smith should have been taken ill so suddenly, 
Mr. Collingwood,’ said the cheery voice of the skipper; ‘but you 
bring such letters from my owners, it is quite a pleasure to welcome 
you in his place.’ 

‘I esteem myself happy,’ was the reply, in a voice which Mary 
only knew too well, ‘to satisfy you, Captain Medhurst. I have long 
wished to sail with you, long desired to visit the Arctic regions, and 
now my wish is gratified.’ 

She turned and looked from the cabin into the messroom, round 
which were situated the staterooms of the officers, and, unseen by 
the man, satisfied herself that there was no mistake. It was Robert 
Rankin, who had, under a false name, obtained the position of chief 
mate on board the vessel commanded by her husband. 

Her first impulse was to rush forth and denounce him ; but she 
hesitated, as she reflected on the characters of the men. Both 
were essentially passionate, and a sudden exposure might lead to 
high words and she knew not what. No, she would remain silent ; 
she would speak to him in private, and discover Rankin’s motive for 
joining in that voyage before she denounced him. 

Both the sisters had been inured to a seafaring life by their 
father, so they did not suffer from that malady which levels man- 
kind, while it lasts, to a state of utter degradation and misery. 
When, therefore, they were fairly at sea, and everything was put 
taut, with all sails set, neither Mrs. Medhurst nor Miss Stone had 
any reason for declining the invitation to dinner. 

Mary was quite calm, and had schooled her visage to restrain 
the emotions which however, swelled her heart as she was intro- 
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duced to the doctor and then to the mate, who bowed rather low to 
hide a slight look of confusion. Then everybody was seated, and 
the meal commenced. 

Captain Medhurst was such good company, knew so many anec- 
dotes and stories, gleaned during his adventurous life, that it was a 
pleasure to listen to him. He told them well and racily. The 
doctor too was not on his first voyage, so that the two had many 
topics in common. It was not noticed, therefore, how silent was 
the captain’s wife, and how persistently the mate kept his eyes fixed 
on his plate. No sooner was the meal concluded than he hurried 
on deck. 

‘ Quiet modest young man,’ said the skipper. 

‘Don’t like his frontispiece,’ laughed the doctor; ‘but he may 
be a better man than he looks.’ 

Mary, who was on thorns, rose and led her sister away, anxious 
to conceal her mortification and her strange presentiment of evil. 
But she still determined to keep silence until she could find an op- 
portunity of questioning the mysterious mate. 

But the opportunity did not occur very soon. Either he avoided 
an interview or the duties of the ship occupied him too much, but 
somehow or other she never saw him except at meal-times. Every- 
body, indeed, was busy, as, after suffering for some time from April 
gales, they were subjected to a severe storm, which, though it sent 
them on their way, caused the ship to pitch, toss, and roll in such 
a manner as te confine the passengers below. 

After some days of heavy swells and reefed topsails, the vessel 
got into a steady stream and, all sails set, continued her course nor’- 
west. Heavy rain had fallen, and this, with the steadiness of the 
wind, so beat down the sea as to render walking on deck pleasant. 
Captain Medhurst, who had gone through a fatiguing day, towards 
evening sought repose, and Mary was left on deck near the man at 
the wheel. 

The mate was walking the quarter-deck to windward. Mary 
crossed over and made a slight sign to him, after which she went 
towards the waist, the watch being forward. The mate slowly fol- 
lowed, and in another moment these two were alone out of earshot. 

‘ What is the meaning of this masquerade, Robert Rankin ?’ she 
asked in a severe tone. 

‘Mrs. Medhurst,’ he said humbly, ‘I thank you for your for- 
bearance. My name was in such bad odour that, though so good a 
sailor, I could not get a ship. Icame home from India in the name 
of Collingwood ; my papers are all in that name; my testimonials 
are everything that could be desired.’ 

* But why come on board this ship ?’ she asked. 

‘Because it gave me a rich opportunity of retrieving my char- 
acter, under such a well-known and adventurous officer as your 
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husband. Trust me; let me remain unknown to the end of the 
voyage, and you shall see Robert Rankin stand before the world in 
his true colours.’ 

He spoke so earnestly, so humbly, that Mary’s heart was touched, 
though her reason rebelled. 

‘As long as I see nothing wrong,’ she answered, ‘I will hold 
my tongue.’ 

And she walked away, leaving the mate alone. Could she have 
seen the bitter and withering smile that passed over his thin and 
almost bloodless lips, she might have been even more uneasy than 
she was. 

And still the gallant ship sped on. Soon they were at no great 
distance from Greenland, and began to meet occasional icebergs, 
while the ice-blink became apparent to all experienced sailors. 
Arctic birds flew about, and everything indicated their approach to 
the scene of their labours. Cold also was felt acutely, and warm 
clothes were freely distributed. 

It was the intention of Captain Medhurst to penetrate farther 
north than was the custom, as several whalers had found animals in 
those seas of much greater size than usual, while his carpenter had 
indicated a perfect treasury of seals at a certain spot he had visited 
the previous year. 

A good look-out, however, was kept up from the crow’s-nest ; 
and soon the welcome signal was given that whales were in sight, 
the signalman giving forth the usual cry, ‘ She blows!’ 

On board a vessel so well manned and under such strict disci- 
pline no time was wasted. Medhurst had seven harpooners, with 
as many boat-steerers and line-coilers. The sea was tolerably calm, 
and the boats were in the water in an incredibly short space of time. 
A man from the crow’s-nest shouted the direction for them to take 
along the green water, and then away they pulled in silence, as no- 
thing is so easily alarmed as these leviathans of the deep. The 
animal nearest to them was enjoying a quiet swim, diving occasion- 
ally, and then coming up for a fresh supply of air. 

Suddenly it rose close at hand, its huge black back showed within 
twenty yards, and in another moment the keen weapon flew from the 
experienced hands of a harpooner, to bury itself in the thick cover- 
ing of fat. The usual result followed; the whale plunged, lashing 
the water into white foam with its tail, rose, dragged the boat rapidly 
forward, the coilers taking in or paying out the rope as needful, 
watering the rope when it went too quickly, and finally the monster 
of the deep floated in a dying paroxysm, spouting blood and 
water. 

Half an hour later.the vast cetacean was the prey of the ship, 
and all hands busily engaged in the not very pleasant occupation of 
cutting up the animal, taking the blubber on board, and boiling it 
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there and then in coppers prepared for the purpose. It was by no 
means a nice operation, and gave the crew employed the appearance 
of a gang of desperate and ferocious butchers. 

As they advanced varied success greeted their efforts, and at 
length the ground was reached where the great harvest of seals was 
expected. The carpenter had not deceived his employer, and for 
many days there was a grand hunt of these animals, which fashion, 
having rendered so valuable, has nearly succeeded in exterminating, 
so persistent is the demand for their fur. 

As in all whalers the men, in addition to their pay of fifty, forty, 
thirty-two, or thirty shillings a month, participate in the profits, 
everybody laboured with a will. The better the cargo, the more 
money to spend when they returned to England. 

All this time they had enjoyed, so to speak, perpetual day, but 
towards the latter end of August the sun dipped for the first time, 
and all knew how rapidly winter would set in. Still everything was 
done to fill the hold, and not a moment was wasted. 

All this time the most perfect harmony had prevailed on board the 
vessel. Everybody worked with a will, and Mary saw with satisfaction 
and surprise how admirably the mate did his duty. Another source 
of satisfaction to her was an attachment which sprang up between 
her sister and Lindsay, the doctor, who, his services not being much 
needed in his professional calling, behaved in every way as a sturdy 
and industrious sailor. 

He it was, at length, who suggested a return, so that they might 
get out of those seas ere the navigable season was over, or find a 
proper place to winter. Captain Medhurst knew that the latter 
alternative alone remained, and at once gave directions for the course 
to be steered. 

The thermometer fell rapidly, and the captain kept a sharp look- 
out. It was necessary, as they were almost surrounded by icebergs, 
and yet found channels of open water which enabled them to make 
their way to the southward and eastward. 

The weather was bad, and the wind was accompanied by heavy 
storms of snow and rain, which prevented their seeing many feet 
before them. The fog or snow-rime also occasionally rendered navi- 
gation almost impossible. This vapour seems not to move, and 
either hides everything from view or magnifies objects so as to make 
them unrecognisable. 

One day, when this vapour had been unusually thick, it cleared 
away suddenly, and Captain Medhurst found himself in a bay sur- 
rounded on three sides by land, while on the fourth icebergs and 
floes were floating by in masses which every moment threatened to 
close his exit. 

He knew at once that he must winter where he was, and pre- 
pared for the emergency. But he had everything provided, and 
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resolved, while the water beneath him was still in motion, to anchor 
the ship, with a view to accidents and other contingencies. 

The vessel was warped nearer the land, to the proximity of 
somewhat elevated rock, which protected it from the north wind; 
and then the captain made known to the crew that this was to be 
their residence for many months to come. The men murmured a 
little, but knowing as they did what ample provision had been made 
for their comfort and safety, they soon became cheerful, and deter- 
mined to stand by their chief to the last. 

Medhurst knew well, from Russians and others who had wintered 
in the neighbourhood from September and October to spring, that 
though the weather is boisterous and cold, with plenty of snow, it is 
rarely so bad as to prevent any one going abroad, except when the 
wind and drifts are very violent and deep. He had therefore brought 
with him all the materials for building a hut on shore; that is, 
planks, bricks for a fireplace, and clay, with skins to line it on the 
inside. The snow would secure any further necessary warmth that 
was required. 

This erected, the ship was stripped of her upper masts and sails, 
and a thick awning spread over the deck to below the bulwarks, 
covering the part which was to do duty as a promenade during the 
winter. Below there were fires in the cabin, messroom, and the 
general living and sleeping room of the men. In addition to fires, 
lamps were lighted, and everything done to promote warmth. 

And thus the long weary winter commenced; but everything © 
was done to make it as little dreary and monotonous as possible. 
The hut on shore was daily visited by all, and exercise continually 
taken in the open air. Bear-hunts and deer-stalking were organised, 
and of an evening concerts and lectures. Mary was indefatigable, 
and was the idol of all. She read to the men, she nursed them when 
sick, and did everything in her power to second the exertions of her 
husband. 

And so Christmas passed, with its innocent merry-makings 
and real religious feeling; and the crew began to see the hour of | 
release approach. The long, almost uninterrupted night did cer- 
tainly weary them from its monotony, but even that had its varia- 
tions of moonlight and even of twilight, though the sun was never 
visible. 
Harry Medhurst was indefatigable, and well seconded by his 
officers and crew. Collingwood, as he called himself, was strict i | 
discipline, and never swerved from his duty. Towards February, | 
however, he began to absent himself a good deal. He would take | 
his gun and wander along the shore in search of game ; but though 
he persevered and was often away for hours when others slept, yet 
he did not seem to fill his bag. 

As the hour approached when the sea might be expected to 
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break up and admit of a passage, his absences grew more frequent. 
At last there were unmistakable signs of a return to. warmer 
weather; and though the bay was still closed by ice, every prepara- 
tion was made for departure. The spars, rigging, and sails were 
replaced, and the ship put ready for active duty. 

The sea beyond the barrier was already loose, the ice outside 
was heard cracking with reports like distant peals of thunder, but 
the bay was still locked. Harry was unwilling to weary his men by 
cutting the ice with saws, and determined therefore to bide his time, 
and meanwhile scour the land for game, which now was plentiful. 
With the melting of the snows and the reappearance of vegetation 
the animal creation returned, and deer and hares became abundant. 

One grand battue was finally ordered, and everybody capable of 
bearing arms joined in tlre holiday expedition. The exceptions were 
the ladies, a cabin-boy, and cook. The captain commanded one 
party, the doctor another, and the mate the third. After dispersing, 
the chief and the surgeon, who had been tolerably fortunate, met 
and wended their way towards the ship, which they reached at night- 
fall, when they found that the mate’s party had returned without 
him. The second officer was missing. 

‘Fire a gun, send up some rockets,’ said the captain, as he 
went below; ‘if that is not enough, hurry over your suppers, lads, 
and let us have a general search.’ 

Three minutes later he darted on deck, and in fierce anxious 
tones asked for his wife. The cook and cabin-boy had not seen her 
for some hours; while her sister Jane lay in her berth apparently 
stupefied, and, as the doctor at once declared, drugged. 

‘My God, what does this mean ?’ gasped the skipper, shivering 
with some horrid apprehension. ‘Every man abroad. Search the 
shore. A hundred guineas to the man who finds my wife !’ 

‘Deck, there!’ cried the look-out, who had ascended to the 
crow’s-nest to let off rockets. 

‘ What is it ?’ gasped the captain, who was half crazy with fear. 

‘A sail, like a small boat,’ was the reply. 

The captain and the surgeon ran wildly aloft; and tke former, 
using his nightglass, peered in the direction indicated. He clearly 
made out a boat or a raft tossing amid the boiling waves and broken 
ice, at a distance of about two miles; and he fancied he made out 
two figures clinging convulsively to its mast. 

‘Heaven have mercy on me!’ he cried in tones of terrible 
anguish, such as only a strong man can utter; ‘ what can it mean ?’ 

And he returned to the deck to give orders for an immediate 
chase in the boats, if the ship itself could not be moved. 

This is what had happened. 

Robert Rankin had planned an elaborate and fearful system of 
revenge. If Mary could not be his, in his wicked heart he had de- 
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termined that Harry Medhurst should lose the solace of her society, 
When driven from her presence with cold disdain, he revelled in 
wild vagaries of vengeance; he hit upon twenty devices, one more 
absurd than another, for blasting the happiness of both ; but at last, 
feeling his impotence, he retired within himself and resolved to bide 
his time. 

He had really come home as Collingwood, and with a purpose 
had behaved singularly well, and obtained certificates for good con- 
duct and seamanship. When he found that Harry was once more 
going to sea, he chuckled; but his rage may be conceived when, 
through Smith the mate, he found that his wife was going with him. 

At first he was utterly overwhelmed; then his daring and cun- 
ning came to his assistance, and he determined to go out in the 
same ship. Smith was bribed to feign illness at the last moment, 
and give him introductions to the owners. He obtained the situa- 
tion, and stood upon the same deck with Mary and her husband. It 
was an audacious undertaking, but the man was calmly resolute. 
If he failed, he failed. That Mary would recognise him was cer- 
tain; that she would betray him was doubtful. She was too gener- 
ous and tender-hearted to injure any one; while he firmly believed, 
did he play the hypocrite, she would pity and protect him. We 
have seen how his cunning calculations succeeded, and how the 
gentle wife became his unwitting accomplice. 

To what end he had joined he knew not. He was a kind of 
fatalist, and believed in luck. Something would happen to give him 
a chance, and that something did happen. 

During his wanderings he found close at hand a small bay, into 
which one of the eccentric currents of those seas had carried a large 
quantity of drift wood, wood evidently belonging to the wreck ofa 
ship. This at once put a mad thought in his head. This bay, 
influenced by this very current, would be free weeks before the part 
in which the whaler was anchored. 

Could he but construct a raft, he might push to sea ten days or 
a fortnight before the ship, and gain an open channel. He knew 
that other whalers, French and Russian, were somewhere in that part 
of the world, and could he but reach one of these he would be 
satisfied. In his supreme arrogance and folly, he believed himself 
capable of making Mary fall in with anything he might propose. 

The very daring of his monstrous exploit would awe her into | 
silence if not admiration. . 

Encouraged by these mad hopes, he set to work, and in an in- — 
credibly short space of time put together, by means of lashings and 
nails, a tolerable raft. At all events it would take them to some | 
island or bay, where he could live until the despairing husband had 
departed, when at the worst, he chuckled to himself, he should be 
avenged. 
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He easily got some of the men to roll down a couple of casks 
to a spot where he said he had discovered a gushing spring. He 
contrived to secure a boat, and to cast a mast and sail overboard 
and drag them away, and having from his position free access to 
stores, was enabled to victual his frail embarkation. The great diffi- 
culty was to steal away the unfortunate girl whose beauty had roused 
his evil passions and made him engage in an enterprise which could 
only have been conceived by a maniac. 

The day’s shooting organised by the captain appeared the op- 
portunity he was wanting. He easily slipped away from his men, 
and returning to the ship crept on board unnoticed. He was seen 
by no one, and crept into his stateroom, whence he could see all 
that passed. Presently the cabin-boy appeared, to lay the cloth 
for the midday meal, and while so doing placed the mugs for the 
ladies on the table. 

The beverage provided by the captain for his wife and sister-in- 
law was wine. As soon as the boy’s back was turned the man 
stole out and poured into the decanter a small quantity of lauda- 
num, long since provided for his fiendish purpose, and then retreated 
to his place of concealment, a kind of cupboard with a standing 
bed-place. 

Mary and Jane came down blithe and gay to their dinner. The 
long and trying winter was past, and only a few months separated 
them from home. Captain Medhurst believed that one month of 
hard work would complete his cargo, and then away for England, 
which he had promised never to leave again, subsiding into ship- 
owner and merchant, instead of being an adventurous skipper. The 
conversation, under these circumstances, was merry and pleasant to 
them, gall and wormwood to their listener. 

When the meal was finished and an extra glass of wine had 
been taken to their speedy and happy return, both felt drowsy. 
Jane retired to the cabin, while Mary reclined in her armchair. 

Rankin lost not one moment. Creeping from his hiding-place, 
he cast a boat-cloak over the unhappy girl, and clasping her in his 
arms ascended the companion-way. As he expected, the deck was 
deserted, the cook and cabin-boy being at dinner. 

The steps which had been left beside the ship all the winter 
having not yet been removed, he easily reached the shore with his 
burden, and then with a savage howl of delight, more like the cry of 
a wild beast than the utterance of a man, he moved away with rapid 
steps. In his overwrought state of mind the weight appeared 
nothing, his muscles were of iron, and the raft was reached in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

He placed the insensible form of the woman he pretended to 
love on the raft, and then looked around upon the wild and almost 
awful scene. Before him was the sea, rapidly breaking up, it is 
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true, but still presenting little more than a loose field of ice, which, 
however, was all sweeping in one direction—to the southward. 
Around in the far distance were icebergs of various sizes, some 
huge as mountains, others of humbler capacity, but all presenting 
singular and fantastic shapes, which might be moulded by fancy 
into castles, towers, minarets, walls, or housés. But it was not 
only the eye which gazed upon terrors, but the ear was forcibly 
attracted by the crushing of the ice, the dull thundering of ava- 
lanches, and the swash of the melting crystals. 

Rankin hesitated. To launch his frail bark upon such a sea 
was sheer madness, and no one knew it better than himself; the 
chances were that instant destruction would ensue. And yet, did he 
remain where he was, how face the just and fearful anger of the 
injured husband ? 

‘No!’ he cried, with a terrible imprecation, ‘ we will escape or 
perish together.’ 

But mad as he was the man was not without method. The 
current which had carried the drift wood into the bay struck the 
shore, and then swerved steadily to the southward and eastward. 
This he could clearly make out, for as the pack came down it was 
in every case turned and carried away in that direction. 

The man therefore watched his opportunity, and when a solid 
mass came near with a hummock or two on its surface and sur- 
rounded by open water, he pushed out, and launching his raft, 
grappled the gliding ice, which carried him clear into the offing. 

As there was little or no wind and the broken floes were all 
going one way, he was for the moment in very little danger. The 
huge pack to which he had attached himself had a dent within 
which he was comparatively safe. 

He now turned to examine his victim, who lay still beneath the 
boat-cloak, beautiful despite her deadly pallor. He kneeled beside 
her, bathed her forehead and lips with spirits and water, but only 
heavy breathing proclaimed that life still lingered within the ex- 
hausted frame. 

As he gazed a pang of remorse shot to his very heart, and for 
one moment he regretted the evil deed he had done. Then jealousy, 
hatred, and revenge came back, and he was as stonily determined 
as ever. 

When about two miles out, to his great satisfaction, he found 
the ice-streams go to the right and left, while in front of him 
lay open water, which extended as far as the eye could reach, 
not clear of bergs and other impediments, but with clear channels 
which would enable him to advance with care and circumspec- 
tion. 

Rankin did not deceive himself. Though he had food and 
water for a fortnight, he knew full well that his sole chance of escape 
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was to fall in with a whaler, or to seek one of the small settlements 
occupied even in winter by Russians and Danes, where he might 
bury himself in secrecy until the Mary Jane took her departure from 
the Arctic seas—if she ever did leave those frozen shores. 

This Robert Rankin doubted, as in his wicked heart he believed 
the ship doomed, for reasons confined to his own bosom. 

On sped the raft, now guided by rudder and sail for some hours, 
Rankin leaning moodily on the oar which served him as tiller, and 
watching the poor recumbent form with a bitter and yet self-satisfied 
smile. Suddenly the girl moved and sat up, looking round with a 
glance which clearly indicated that as yet she had not taken in the 
real meaning of the scene which presented itself to her view. 

Her hand went mechanically to her brow as she raised her eye- 
lids and gazed around. The sun had risen, and the effect of its 
rays on the distant icebergs and far-off white plains was dazzling. 
She could realise nothing, save that she must be floating in air, 
therefore dreaming. She was rudely awakened. 

‘So you have come to yourself at last, Mistress Medhurst,’ said 
the harsh grating voice of Robert Rankin. 

Mary rose to her feet, the raft rocked beneath her, and clutch- 
ing the mast convulsively she looked out upon the gleaming waste 
of waters. 

‘My husband; O, my husband, why have you deserted me!’ 
was her wild agonising cry. 

‘You had better sit down,’ continued Rankin coldly. ‘ Harry 
Medhurst is far away from here. Long before he gets out to sea 
we shall be in safe quarters. Woman,’ he cried, ‘ you thought I 
had repented—that I had forgiven. Fool, to believe I could ever 
forget or forgive the bitter injury you have done me.’ 

‘Where are we—where are you taking me?’ gasped the ter- 
rified girl. 

‘To happiness or death,’ he answered. ‘You are mine. We 
cannot be far,’ he added gloomily, ‘from a Danish settlement. A 
good sailor is always appreciated, and we may live very happily.’ 

Mary looked at him with mingled horror and awe. To have 
undertaken so fearful a journey on a raft, which at any moment 
might be crushed to atoms, indicated a state of mind approaching 
insanity ; while, apart from any fear of death, the thought of her 
husband, his despair and misery, was agony. Still the word mur- 
mured by her lips gave her courage. 

‘Monster!’ she cried, ‘restore me at once to my husband, or 
fear his vengeance.’ 

‘I fear nothing, Mary,’ he said coolly; ‘we are united for ever. 
We are in a part of the Arctic Seas where many whalers either 
winter or leave parties on shore to fish and hunt, and the chances 
are we shall be picked up or reach a settlement. In either case 
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you will never see that man again. I would rather die than give 
you up.’ 

‘There is no place so secret, so hidden from mortal eye, that 
my husband will not find me, and then tremble, miserable wretch,’ 
she cried. 

‘Your husband will have enough to look to himself,’ said Ran- 
kin, with a cold and bitter sneer. ‘ During the winter I have not 
been idle. The Mary Jane will never float again if there is any 
faith in a ten-inch auger.’ 

Mary looked at him with trembling horror. 

‘You have not done that cruel deed!’ she cried, kneeling with 
clasped hands on the floor of the raft. 

‘The planks near the keel are riddled with holes,’ he chuck- 
lingly replied. 

‘May God forgive you, wretch, in the next world,’ she said, 
raising her beautiful eyes to heaven, ‘ for in this you shall be sorely 
punished.’ 

And she turned from him with such horrified and contemptuous 
scorn, he could have struck her in his blind rage. But he was 
compelled to attend to the navigation of his unwieldy craft, which 
was coming in dangerous proximity to icebergs. 

Mary spoke no more. She appeared tongue-tied. Seated with 
her back against one of the water-barrels, she seemed lost to all 
around. She had no fear. If what that man said were true, what 
were life or death to her? She would not seek the latter, neither 
would she struggle for the former. When Rankin placed food and 
drink before her she took it mechanically, but never lifted her eyes 
to his. 

In this manner two days passed, two weary days, during which 
the raft made considerable progress. But fatigue told upon the man, 
and he was compelled at times to lash his helm and sleep. He 
wrapped himself in his cloak, passed a loop of rope over his arm, 
and lay down. 

This had occurred thrice, when the raft was struck so sharply 
by some hard substance that Rankin leaped to his feet to utter a 
cry of horror and alarm. They were surrounded by icebergs, some 
of vast height covered with snow, others square and solid crystals, 
looking like ruined castles and temples, but all apparently con- 
verging to a centre, where floated the raft which must surely be 
crushed to atoms. 

With a dull thud lumps of ice and snow fell from their lofty 
heights into the water, while all around the waves were lashed into 
foam by these miniature avalanches. 

‘We are lost,’ he cried, in a hollow tone of despair; ‘utterly 
lost !’ 

‘That is as it may please the Almighty,’ replied Mary, speak- 
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ing for the first time for hours. ‘Heavens! what means yon sight? 
Providence in its infinite mercy protect and save us.’ 

Robert Rankin looked in the direction towards which she 
pointed, and saw—the ship—no, not the ship, but its spectre loom- 
ing above the ice-field and frost-rime. There were her shadowy 
outlines as distinct as ever, but the eye of mortal had not gazed 
on such a thing before. 

Nothing was solid, and though the huge fabric moved or glided 
as it were over the surface of the sea, it was a thing unreal, the 
mere phantom of the thing that was, the shadow of the strong fabric 
of iron and wood. 

‘Foul assassin !’ cried Mary, ‘your deed is done. Forty brave 
souls have gone to their account; the gallant ship has sunk into 
the ghastly deep, where it will lie until the day of judgment with 
its awful secret. Murderer, be accursed !’ 

Mary clutched the mast with her two hands and gazed spell- 
bound at the spectre ship, which was going about and evidently 
would bear straight down upon them. 

‘ Pardon—forgiveness !’ muttered the wretched man. ‘ May 
the Lord have mercy on my soul!’ 

And with distended eyeballs, blanched cheeks, and trembling 
limbs he stood behind her; gazing in fixed terror at the thing which 
was coming rapidly towards them. 

‘Avaunt!’ he cried; ‘such things cannot be—’tis a delusion 
of the brain—away !’ 

‘He comes for vengeance!’ shrieked Mary. ‘See, where he 
stands, yonder on the prow! Robert Rankin, what say you now ?” 

The mate retreated mechanically. The ship had gone about, 
and a gigantic figure indeed stood in the bows as if conning the 
ship, guiding her through the difficult channel. Again he retreated, 
his hands waving the awful spectre away until he reached the edge 
of the raft, when there was heard a heavy splash, a wild despairing 
cry, and Mary was alone upon the raft. 

The mate had fallen like a log into the water, and, whether struck 
by apoplexy or not, made no attempt to swim, and was seen no more. 

Overcome by excess of emotion, Mary fainted, nor wakened until 
aroused by kind words and loving kisses. She opened her eyes 
and found herself in her own cabin in her husband’s arms. 

The explanation was easy. The ship had been forced out of 
the bay by the united exertions of the crew, and had at once given 
chase, with very little hope of ever seeing the raft again. That 
morning, however, they had sighted the unwieldy craft, and had at 
once sailed for it, and coming up had found Mary alone. 

‘But the spectre ship ?’ cried Mary. 

They looked at her with keen anxiety, as if they feared her 
brain was touched. 

Turrp Serres, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XXVIII. MM 
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But the young wife clearly and distinctly related what she had 
seen, and how the fearful thought of being chased by a spectre ship 
had so terrified Rankin as to be the cause of his falling overboard 
and being drowned. 

‘I suppose he thought we were lost with all hands,’ replied 
Harry, kissing his wife’s pale forehead ; ‘why should he do so ?’ 

‘The auger-holes,’ cried Mary, sitting up. ‘He told me the 
ship was scuttled.’ 

Harry dashed out of the cabin, and followed by the two carpen- 
ters rushed into the hold. The villain had truly been at work, as 
numberless holes testified, but whether from awkwardness or the 
disposition of the cargo, had not succeeded in one instance in car- 
rying out his nefarious design. The holes were all sounded, and 
leaving orders for them to be carefully plugged, Harry returned to 
the cabin to reassure his wife and friends. 

He found the doctor explaining that the apparition which had 
so terrified Rankin was probably due to refraction, a common phe- 
nomenon in the Arctic regions. The brig, concealed from view by 
the frost-rime, had probably been reflected in the vapour, and the 
consequent shadowy outlines had appeared to the scared conscience 
of the guilty man the ghostly form of that vessel which he believed 
sunk beneath the cold and cruel waves of the Arctic Seas. 

Safe and happy, Mary speedily recovered, the ship received its 
full load, and then all returned to England, where their life, some 
little episodes excepted, was peaceful and joyous; but in the soli- 
tude of her own heart she never forgot that terrible incident which 
connected her so strangely with the spectre ship. 
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III. Dik Pou, DIK POH ; OR THE INDIAN JUGGLER, 


Tatk of the Wizard of the North, of Dr. Lynn, of Maskelyne and 
Cooke, and of all the prestidigitateurs and trompeurs of Europe, with 
their conjuring-tables, their cabinets, their screens, their boarded 
floors and trapdoors, and you speak of dexterous and skilful manipu- 
lation, aided by mechanical art and chemical science. But place 
beside them the semi-nude Indian without such aids, for he is igno- 
rant ofthem; see him seated on the bare ground, on the hard stone 
floor of a verandah, and watch him, if you will, with the eye of a 
lynx, while he goes through his performances, and you will rise from 
your seat as wise as when you sat down, and no wiser. You may 
have a suspicion that you have, somehow, been deceived, blinded, 
gulled, but you find it difficult and very unflattering to your self- 
esteem to admit the humiliating fact. You are perhaps clever, but 
here you meet with a man who so completely puzzles your, philo- 
sophy that you give up the attempt to divine his secret, and feel 
inclined, however reluctantly, to believe in sorcery; else how account 
for such startling results as are produced by insufficient and some- 
times wholly unapparent causes ? 

‘And where,’ it will be asked, ‘is this wonderful and wonder- 
working individual to be found ?” 

Waft we then the reader to that orient clime in which the necro- 
mancer exhibits his art in a high, if not the highest, state of perfec- 
tion. Let him use his eyes with us, and he will see a large and 
stately Indiaman, early on a bright morning in May, running with 
flowing sheet along a low coast, on the sandy beach of which an 
interminable fringe of white foam denotes that a heavy surf is break- 
ing. The proud ship approaches the roadstead of Madras; she 
shortens sail, the courses are clewed up, the topsail haulyards are 
let go, more and more slowly she glides into a convenient berth ; 
there is a heavy plunge, a loud rattling noise as the massive chain- 
cable rushes through the hawse-pipe, and the great ship, rolling 
gracefully from side to side in the long swell of the sea, feels the 
power that curbs her and passively submits. 

Let our reader accompany us on board the good ship Thetis, 
half an hour after this event, and keep pace with us for the remainder 
of the day, in order that we may first catch our juggler and then 
exhibit him in his réle, for our narrative is episodical. 

The ship had touched at the- port of Madras, to land passengers 
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and cargo, before proceeding to Calcutta, which she was to do the 
next day. The crew were aloft furling the sails. The vessel was 
surrounded by catamarans and massoolah boats, and four or five of 
the latter, of a better description, called accommodation-boats, for 
the conveyance of passengers, of whom there were several on board. 
‘These, ready dressed, were amusing themselves, in little groups, 
examining the cards handed to them by the touters of the different 
hotels, reading the certificates of the dubashes and dhobees who 
swarmed as thick as bees on the deck, and who, in their anxiety to 
attract attention, pushed and jostled each other, while speaking 
among themselves a language which, to the new-comers, sounded 
marvellously like the noise that would be produced by the rattling 
together of a handful of large pebbles in a big earthen pot. 

‘«* Clarendon” best hotel in the town, sare,’ said a big fellow 
with a squeaky voice. ‘ Got good billiard-tables, sare. You come 
shore with me, master. Fine boat alongside.’ 

‘No, sare. You not p’leeve him, sare,’ cried another. ‘ ‘‘ Hope” 
is best hotel—bestest in town. He is telling lie, sare.’ 

Here followed a push from him of the ‘ Clarendon,’ which was 
immediately returned with interest by the representative of ‘ Hope,’ 
accompanied by a volley of words in which there were more r’s than 
other letters of the English alphabet. 

‘Master want dubash ?’ queried an unctuous-looking rogue. ‘I 
got good ‘‘krakter.’’ Please to read, sare.’ 

‘No, sare,’ bawled another. ‘ You read mine. That fellow just 
come out of House of Correction, sare! J dubash to Commodore 
Tompion. Please to read ‘‘ krakter’’ he give me. J honest man.’ 

‘Yes, sare, very honest!’ sneered his opponent; ‘that chit 
written in bazaar. He is one drunken raskel, sare.’ 

‘Thief!’ screamed the Commodore’s protégé, in his mellifluous 
language. 

‘ Liar!’ retorted the other, in the same, and they soon came to 
fisticuffs. 

‘Want any clothes washed, sare?’ asked each of a dozen dhobees 
in a breath. ‘I bring noontime to-morrow.’ 

‘No, sare. You give to me, sare,’ said a half-naked vagabond. 
‘I bring morning time. I wash for Gubenor.’ 

At this a yell of derision from the other candidates gave the 
fellow the lie. 

‘Want any fruit, sare? Any green cocoanut? Water good 
for belly, sare,’ shouted an enterprising individual, with about a 
dozen cocoanuts strung about his waist, and several bunches of plan- 
tains hanging round his neck. 

‘No, sare. You never listen that fellow. He want to make kill 
you,’ said a smooth-spoken rival, holding up a couple of bottles. 
‘ Cocoanut-water very bad for gentlemans, make tummuk pain too 
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much—give cholera; but you buy some guava jelly, some Madras 
chutnee, sare.’ 

‘Want any cheroots, sare ?’ asked a quiet but knowing-looking 
scamp, holding up a bundle of black weeds. ‘ No, sare, never bad ; 
real Trichinopoly. Sell you very cheap, sare.’ 

‘I say, Kemp,’ remarked an old hand among the passengers, to 
another who was evidently a griffin, and inclined to be a purchaser, 
‘if you buy any of those you will be sold to a certainty.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the young man, dropping the cheroots as if 
they had been red-hot coals. 

At this moment the Captain came on deck to proceed on shore, 
dressed for the occasion, and was evidently not very well pleased to 
see his ship turned into an impromptu bazaar. 

‘ Quartermasters,’ said he sternly, ‘ clear the quarterdeck. For- 
ward with these fellows, and don’t let a man of them come abaft the 
gangway.’ 

Two brawny Jacks hereupon very unceremoniously drove the 
motley crowd pell-mell before them, accelerating their movements 
by sundry kicks, bestowed, however, with more good-humonur than 
vigour. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen,’ continued the Captain, turning to the 
passengers. ‘ Those fellows are in the way just now, and if you will 
take my advice you will not employ any of them, nor buy anything 
of them; they are, without exception, a pack of rogues and thieves. 
And now if any of you gentlemen who are bound for Calcutta think 
of going on shore here, let me recommend you to lose no time. We 
leave to-morrow afternoon at four o’clock. Mr. Kemp, and you 
also, Mr. Hawthorne,’ said he, addressing the two youngest of the 
passengers, who were mere youths, and who were favourites with 
him, ‘if you will accept my convoy, a seat in my boat is very much 
at your service.’ 

Both the young men said they would be happy to avail them- 
selves of his offer, and soon seated themselves beside the Captain 
in an accommodation-boat, which had been sent for him by the 
agents of the ship, and which had an awning stretched over the 
stern-sheets and a flag flying over the stern. Other passengers also 
quickly left the ship, some not to return to her; but we will follow 
the steps and fortunes of the Captain and his two companions. 

‘ As this is your first visit to Madras, we shall not land at the 
new pier, but on the beach, in the old fashion,’ said the Captain. 
‘It is but fair to give you the opportunity of saying that you have 
landed through the surf. Stick to your seats and hold hard, espe- 
cially when the boat takes the beach. After that, do as you see 
me do.’ 

On sped the boat, propelled by twelve oars, which flashed in the 
sunlight, at the rate of thirty strokes per minute. The steersman 
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took up his song, to which the crew gave a wild chorus. The blind 
rollers were reached; and now the boat at one moment topped a 
huge but unbroken billow, at the next was lost to view in the sub- 
siding undulation. They neared the shore, the oars dipped still 
faster into the vexed water, the rowers became excited; they tugged, 
they yelled. Suddenly the boat was lifted as by a giant’s hand, 
borne swiftly along on the white crest of a curling wave, and was 
dropped, with a heavy thud, high up on the beach, and then carried 
forward by the advancing flood for a few yards, grating upon the 
sand. In an instant her crew, nimble as cats, had leapt over her 
sides, and were to be seen in various attitudes tenaciously clinging 
to two stout ropes which led from her bow, so as to prevent the 
back water from sweeping her again into the surf. Another mon- 
strous wave broke in thunder on the beach, and a sheet of water 
rushed up to the boat, which was for a moment floated by it. That 
moment was seized by the agile crew, and some bystanders of the 
same class, to run the boat higher up, and place her on that part 
of the beach which was submerged for only a few seconds at a time, 
and then left dry again. Watching their opportunity, the Captain 
and his two companions jumped out of the boat, and, reaching the 
road, stepped into a small carriage called a shigrampo, and were 
quickly driven to the office of the agents. 

There, on the introduction of the Captain, the young men were 
kindly received, and asked by the head of the firm to stop to luncheon; 
‘but as that will not be on table for two hours yet,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘and you may wish to see something of the town, and 
make some little purchases, I will order one of our dubashes to 
accompany you, that you may not lose your way.’ 

Escorted by the dubash, an intelligent Hindoo, who spoke Eng- 
lish well, the two young friends, having hired a carriage, drove about 
the town, bought some things which they scarcely required, and 
finished by having a couple of games at billiards in the best hotel. 
It was while standing at the door of the latter, preparatory to enter- 
ing their carriage, that they were accosted by a party of jugglers, 
who asked them if they would like to have a specimen of their skill. 

‘What do these fellows want, Ramaswammy?’ inquired Mr. 
Kemp of their guide. 

‘ They are jugglers, sir, and ask if you wish to see them play,’ 
replied the dubash. 

‘O, that I should very much indeed,’ said Mr. Hawthorne; ‘ but 
we have no time to lose; it is nearly two o’clock, and we must be 
back.’ 

‘Nor could we, if we wished, see them perform in the street,’ 
remarked Mr. Kemp. ‘It is a great pity, for I have heard so much 
of the marvellous dexterity of these people, that I own I am curious 
to witness it.’ 
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‘ Master would like to see Dik Poh man’s tricks ?’ interrogated 
the dubash. 

Both the gentlemen nodded in the affirmative. 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

And the dubash spoke to the men in their own language, when 
they made a salaam and went away. 

‘ What was that you said to them ?’ asked one of the gentlemen, 
as soon as they were seated in the carriage. 

‘I ordered them, sir, to come to my master’s office after one 
hour,’ was the reply. 

‘But how and why did you take upon yourself to do anything 
of the sort?’ said Mr. Kemp. ‘ Upon my word, this is very vex- 
ing. What will Mr. Gingham think, Hawthorne, but that we are a 
couple of audacious free-and-easy young scamps, who make ourselves 
at home on a five minutes’ acquaintance. If I had understood what 
this man was saying to them I should at once have put a veto on 
the arrangement. ’Tis too bad.’ 

‘Master, never fear,’ said the dubash. ‘My master very good 
kind gentleman; he often make Dik Poh man show his tricks to 
gentlemen who come new from England. There is one large verandah 
backside of my master’s office, where he and the other partners 
smoke after tiffin, and he always have Dik Poh man there.’ 

This information was reassuring; and so our young friends 
during tiffin made no scruple to allude to the jugglers, and to say 
that the dubash had taken the liberty, unknown to them, of ordering 
the men to be in attendance at three o’clock. 

‘Quite right. No apologies, my dear boys,’ said Mr. Ging- 
ham ; ‘none needed. Have you seen the Madras jugglers perform, 
Captain ?’ he asked. 

‘Never,’ replied Captain McTurk. ‘I have never had the 
opportunity, though I have been to this port several times, and 
I now anticipate a great treat.’ 

Just as luncheon had been finished, the dubash, Ramaswammy, 
entered the room, and announced that the jugglers were in attend- 
ance in the verandah before mentioned; upon which, Mr. Ging- 
ham leading the way, the whole party adjourned to it, and were 
soon seated, in comfortable fashion, each betaking himself to a pipe 
or cigar as pleased him best. 

The jugglers’ party consisted of two men, a woman, a lad, and 
a child of about four years of age. They had with them a large 
basket, containing their stock-in-trade; and, with the exception of 
the woman, were but scantily clad. The latter had a small Indian 
tabor before her, which she occasionally snatched up and struck 
with the tips of her fingers, to add expression to some of the wild 
chants which were introduced during the phases of the exhibition. 

We do not propose to describe the features of the whole per- 
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formance, which occupied more than an hour, and during which the 
two junior partners of the firm slipped away to their desks ; it will 
be sufficient if we more particularly instance two or three of the 
more remarkable delusions which were presented to the wondering 
gaze of the Captain and his two young companions. 

Pass we then over the dexterous manipulation of the cups and 
balls—the whirling of a dozen oranges in the air, not one of which 
ever touched the ground, or clashed with another—the passing of 
the long blade of a knife down the throat—the steadiness of hand and 
eye which kept from four to six sharp knives flashing and circling in 
the air, without inflicting a scratch on the performer of the exploit. 
Wonderful too was the performance of the pigmy goat, made of 
wood or some other substance, and covered with the skin of that 
animal, which drank up a pint of water presented to it in an earthen 
vessel, without any visible increase of bulk. We mention these 
rather as feats of dexterity, though they excited in no small degree 
the admiration of the spectators ; but what followed could not appa- 
rently be referred to a like cause. 

For instance, the lad we have mentioned was made to drink a 
powder dissolved in a little water, at which he made a wry face; 
the premonitory symptoms of an attack of retching supervened, 
amid a choral recitative accompanied by the rat-tat-tat of the tabor; 
there was a spasmodic action of the stomach,—a body seemed to 
ascend through the gullet,—the mouth filled,—was opened,—and 
there dropped out on the floor a large smooth stone. In another 
minute the phenomenon was repeated; this time the stone being 
so large as to pass out with difficulty between the teeth. Another 
and another, and again another followed till some ten stones of 
different shapes and sizes, but all smooth, lay on the floor, weighing 
in the aggregate probably about two pounds. Our sceptical friends 
took them up and examined them; they were stones sure enough. 

A leathern strap was unrolled and laid on the ground open to 
view,—a subdued choral incantation followed,—there was a slight 
but perceptible nervous twitching motion in the strap, when one 
of the performers, crying out ‘Cover him up! cover him up, or he 
will bite us!’ placed a large wicker-work basket, called a tapah, 
over it, and covered it with a cloth ; then, seizing a strange-looking 
musical instrument, the body of which consisted of a small dry 
gourd, he produced a succession of wild droning notes, not unlike 
the treble of a bagpipe. His companion removed the basket, and, 
in lieu of the leathern strap, there was an enormous live cobra, @ 
hooded snake, with crest erect, darting out its double tongue, and 
swaying about a foot of its body from side to side, the rest. being 
arranged in a close coil. All but Mr. Gingham drew back their 
chairs in undisguised alarm. He was fearless or—in the secret. 

Meanwhile the snake, though evidently charmed by the music, 
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kept his bright eyes directed on the movements of the party, whom 
he seemed to regard as his natural foes. The woman was the first 
to attack her ancient enemy by slyly attempting to nip his tail. He 
hissed forth his displeasure, and made a dart at her hand, but she 
was too quick for him. With equal success the lad and the man 
who was not playing continued to provoke the reptile for a minute 
or two, but he at length bit the latter in the hand, to the great con- 
sternation of the uninitiated Captain and his young friends. The 
blood trickled slowly from the wound, but the man drew from a 
small bag about his person what appeared to be a small dark- 
coloured flat stone, and pressing it upon the wound left it there, 
for it appeared to have adhesive and styptic properties. In about. 
two minutes the blood ceased to flow, and the quasi stone dropped 
off. A small basket was then put before the snake, into which he 
quietly glided. Mr. Gingham had, during this time, looked calmly 
on, evidently much amused at the astonishment depicted on the 
features of his guests. 

The child is seated on the floor. The father and mother 
simulate a quarrel; the former takes up and brandishes a sword, 
and the child, seeing its mother threatened, yells lustily ; where- 
upon the father’s rage is directed towards it. But the mother, 
seeing its danger, hastily covers it with the large basket before 
used, over which she throws a large cloth; nevertheless, the man 
thrusts his sword through it into the basket, and makes a lunge or 
two. Then the shrieks of the child are heard,—the basket is 
moved violently about,—and presently all is still. A small stream 
of blood is seen issuing from under the basket, which is lifted up, 
and the apparently dead body of the child is shown lying face down- 
wards. The mother snatches it up, presses it to her bosom, and 
otherwise handles it, and after a minute replaces it with an air of 
resignation under the basket, seemingly a lifeless corse. Mean- 
time the blood has been wiped up by the other confederates, and a 
short incantation follows, at the end of which the basket is again 
raised, and, lo! the child is found seated, quite unhurt, its laugh- 
ing face indicating the satisfaction it is deriving from the juice of a 
short stick of sugar-cane which it is crunching between its gleam- 
ing teeth. 

One of the jugglers then brought forth a ball of fine twine, and 
unwound about fifty yards of it in a coil in his hand; this coil he 
cut through with a knife, at each end of its diameter; then doubling 
the severed lengths, he cut through them again, and repeated the 
operation till the twine had been divided into pieces not exceeding 
four inches in length. Taking up these disjecta, he put them into 
the lad’s mouth and bade him swallow them, which, after some 
effort, he to all appearance did. Then asking one of the company 
for a sharp penknife, the man obviously made an incision in the 
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skin of the lad’s stomach, about three inches to the right of the 
navel. From this he picked out, with the point of the knife, the 
end of a thread; this thread he pulled forth, at first gently, then 
faster, then hand over hand, until he had coiled down on the ground 
a continuous length of about one hundred yards of wet sewing 
thread. This, if a deception, was a marvellous one; for the opera- 
tion had all the appearance and tokens of reality, since the skin of 
the stomach was slightly raised round the orifice through which the 
thread was being evidently drawn. 

Our friends were fairly puzzled ; and to add to their perplexity, 
the operator cut off the thread close to the skin, and placed a piece 
of sticking-plaster over it, leaving it to be inferred that the supply 
of thread was unlimited, and could be drawn upon ‘to order.’ 

‘Master, give me one piece of money,’ said he who appeared to 
be the principal juggler, suddenly speaking in English to Mr. Haw- 
thorne. 

‘Why?’ asked the latter, taking a rupee from his pocket, and 
handing it to the man. 

‘Good rupee!’ said the man, jerking the coin into the air with 
a sharp fillip of his thumb-nail, and drawing the true ring from the 
metal. ‘Good rupee! Master sure can hold him tight in his 
hand, so as cannot run away ?’ 

‘To be sure I can,’ replied the young gentleman. 

‘Master, try then,’ said the juggler, taking Mr. Hawthorne's 
left hand and placing the rupee on the palm of it. He then re- 
quested the gentleman to place the palm of his right hand over the 
coin, to close both hands tightly, and not let the money by any 
means escape. 

Thoroughly determined on that point, our young friend pressed 
his hands together till he was red in the face. 

‘Master, quite sure got money in his hand ?’ asked the juggler. 

‘ Quite,’ was the reply. 

‘Can feel him, master ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The juggler took the gentleman’s two hands between his own, 
and muttered some cabalistic words; then, blowing upon them and 
giving them a heavy shake, he asked, with a grin, ‘Can feel him 
now, master ?’ 

Starting from his chair with a bound, and, we are sorry to re- 
cord it, with an oath, the young Englishman, with an affrighted 
look, unclasped his hands, and there fell on the floor beneath, not 
the rupee, but a lively wriggling little brown snake, about fifteen 
inches long, which made immediately for the legs of Captain 
McTurk. 

Now this gentleman, who, under ordinary circumstances, was 
as brave as a lion, by no means relished, or was prepared for, an 
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encounter with the devil, of whom he doubtless believed the ap- 
proaching reptile was an incarnation, so hastily tossing both legs 
high up in the air the worthy Captain lost his balance, and together 
with his chair came heavily to the ground, though fortunately with 
no serious consequence beyond a broken back—of the chair, we 
mean. 

The worthy skipper soon picked himself up, and, seeing that 
the snake had been captured by the lad, round whose arm it was 
now entwined, joined in the general laugh, and seated himself again 
in another chair that was placed for him. 

‘Master take his rupee again,’ said the juggler, offering the 
coin to Mr. Hawthorne with, it must be confessed, a regretful look. 

‘By Jupiter! No,’ said the gentleman. ‘ You have fairly 
earned it; besides—’ 

‘It might turn into a snake again in your pocket, you were going 
to add, Hawthorne,’ said Mr. Kemp. ‘Come, confess.’ 

‘Well, there’s no knowing what that imp of darkness might not 
do after what we have witnessed,’ replied his friend. 

An empty flower-pot was now placed on the floor by the jug- 
gler, who requested that his comrade might be allowed to bring up 
some garden-mould from the little plot of ground below. Permis- 
sion being accorded, the man went, and in two minutes returned 
with a small quantity of fresh earth, tied up in a corner of his 
chudder, which was deposited in the flower-pot and lightly pressed 
down. Taking from his basket a dry mango-stone, and handing 
it round to the company that they might examine it, and satisfy 
themselves that it was really what it seemed to be, the juggler 
scooped out a little earth from the centre of the flower-pot and 
placed the stone in the cavity. He then turned the earth lightly 
over it, and, having poured a little water over the surface, shut the 
flower-pot out of view by means of a sheet thrown over a small 
triangle. 

And now amid a full chorus of voices and the rat-tat-tat ac- 
companiment of the tabor, the stone germinated; presently a sec- 
tion of the cloth was drawn aside, and gave to view the tender shoot, 
characterised by the two long leaves of a blackish-brown colour. 
The cloth was readjusted and the incantation resumed. Not long 
was it, however, before the cloth was a second time drawn aside, 
and it was then seen that the two first leaves had given place to 
several green ones, and that the plant now stood about nine or ten 
inches high. A third time, and the foliage was much thicker, the 
sapling being about thirteen to fourteen inches in height. A fourth 
time, and the little miniature tree, now about eighteen inches in 
height, had ten or twelve green mangoes about the size of walnuts 
hanging among its branches. Finally, after the lapse of three or 
four minutes the cloth was altogether removed, and the fruit, having 
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attained the perfection of size though not of maturity, was plucked 
and handed to the spectators, and on being tasted was found to 
be approaching ripeness, being ‘ sweetly acid.’ 

This concluded the entertainment, and the jugglers having been 
handsomely rewarded made their obeisance, and retired well pleased. 

‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Jack, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,’ said Mr. Kemp to his companion, as 
they walked slowly down to the end of the pier. 

‘You may say that truly,’ replied his friend; ‘for not all my 
philosophy nor yours either, I suspect, can account for the trans- 
mutation of the rupee into the horrible little reptile which I sud- 
denly felt wriggling within my grasp. Ugh! I shall not easily 
forget the sensation.’ 

‘Nor, for that matter, do I think will McTurk soon forget his 
capsize,’ said Mr. Kemp. 

‘ But how do you account for it all ?’ asked Mr. Hawthorne. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ replied his companion with mock gravity, ‘I 
would rather not try to account for it at all. What would be your 
feelings if I were to suggest that the little snake which you held 
to-day so fondly in your clasp was feller than the deadly asp, or 
that the mangoes you tasted were the produce of the gardens of 
Beelzebub! Pause, my friend, before you become too inquisitive 
or give the reins to your imagination. You were amused if not 
edified. Let that suffice. Accept the good the gods provide ; seek 
not to know the how, why, and because of everything that meets 
your vision; and remember, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise.”’’ 

The next day the Thetis sailed for Calcutta. 

W. A. CAPON. 
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’'TWIXT GREEN AND RED 


PROLOGUE. THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


Tue woods round Caryswode Chase, Salop, the seat of Thomas Vis- 
count Mandoville, were already blazoned with the gold and ruby 
bearings of a regal autumn—1840. 

The Chase was a fine old place, and its masters came of a fine 
old race. There had been Mandovilles and Caryswodes in that ilk 
ever since the days of mailed knight and tournament. Kings had 
feasted within those massive walls, and had risen betimes, after a 
night of wassail and good company, to follow the antlered monarch 
of many a herd to his death in the broad glades of that wide 
domain. 

Kings’ smiles, however, are costly luxuries. My Lord Mando- 
ville of the nineteenth century was not my Lord Mandoville of the 
seventeenth in the matters of magnificence of retinue and influence 
at court; nevertheless, the county always reckoned the head of this 
family as only second in position and importance to his grace the 
Duke of Silchester and the Earl of Fairleigh. To be equal with 
those exalted personages would be not merely a crime, but also a 
misfortune—a world without a horizon would the man inhabit who 
could presume thus far. 

The Lord and Lady Mandoville reigning at the Chase at the 
time of which I am now writing were aristocrats of the stamp which 
is yearly becoming rarer. In their opinion the ‘ upper ten’ were the 
ne plus ultra of creation.. Say man started by being a newt, what 
did it all matter? He ended by coming over with William the 
Conqueror, and possessing a title in the year of grace 1840. 

One virtue, however, was in full force at Caryswode—conjugal 
affection. The two old people—for age had already silvered each 
haughty head—loved each other as dearly as if they had been the 
veriest Darby and Joan to be found in the picturesque village dozing 
contentedly in the shadow of the great house. 

Daughters had at first presented themselves with unwelcome 
pertinacity in the gorgeous nursery of the Chase. My lord sighed 
as he heard time after time from the lips of the family doctor, ‘A 
sweet cherub ofa girl. Her ladyship couldn’t be doing better. 
Permit me to congratulate your lordship.’ But in this case, as in 
many others, the French proverb, ‘ Tout viendra,’ &c., proved cor- 
rect; and one fine May morning Lady Mandoville wept happy tears 
over the face of her new-born son—over the heir of those broad lands. 

Years passed, and the pale little girls faded away into the family 
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vault. Their bereaved parents, loving each other more than ever by 
reason of their mutual sorrow, united in adoring the son spared to 
them so mercifully by Providence as the glory of their declining 
years and the honour of their ancient house. 

The Honourable Tom Caryswode-grew up to be a tall stalwart 
young man. He was sent to Eton, where he distinguished himself 
by winning every race he rowed in; to ‘ the House,’ where he spent 
more money than was prudent, drank more wine than was good for 
him, roused the echoes in Canterbury at an unseemly hour in 
the morning about four times a week, rode straighter at Aylesbury 
than any man going, hit harder at Bullingdon, and finally pulled 
stroke in the victorious ’Varsity race of the last year of his under- 
graduate career. A muscular, eupeptic, honourable man was this 
heir of Caryswode ; and the tenants knew that they might reckon on 
a kind and just landlord in the future. 

From his first day in swaddling-clothes Lady Mandoville had 
been speculating internally on one great event. Need I say this was 
her son’s marriage ? 

When he was of age, and all the bonfires, bell-pealing, whole-ox 
roasting, and barrels-of-beer drinking had been executed with due 
formality, his father likewise became aware that the selection of a 
fitting daughter-in-law and mother of Caryswodes was a duty soon 
to be set about. Birth and beauty were desirable; so also was _ 
wealth. Lord Mandoville did not wish his son on coming to the 
title to have to pinch and screw, as he had pinched and screwed, in 
order to keep up the family dignities. The shopocracy were fright- 
fully encroaching ; their paltry guineas and vulgar ostentation forced 
the members of the Upper House into what would otherwise have 
been extravagance. Yes, the bride-elect must be well dowered ; 
even ultramarine blood must be lowered to cobalt, if the former could 
not be found in correlation with a sufficiency of this world’s riches. 

Lord Mandoville moved to town for the season, and gave good 
advice to his son, who listened respectfully, and thought no more 
about marrying than he did of dying, which was very little. So the 
unfruitful time went on, and Tom, dawdling away his years in idle- 
ness, attained his twenty-third birthday. 

Just then the parish of Caryswode sustained a calamity which 
was felt by high and low. 

The vicar died. Every one had honoured, and some had loved, 
that kind old man; but Death is no respecter of persons, and he was 
laid in his grave, one summer morning, 


‘Far in the dark, with the dreams and the dews.’ 
Lord Mandoville, with the chivalric courtesy so gracefully dis- 


tinguishing the ancien régime, arranged everything concerning the 
vacation of her pretty home by the poor solitary widow with the 
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utmost attention to her comfort; and then, the living being in his 
gift, sought to find a suitable incumbent for Caryswode. Bethink- 
ing him of an old college friend, who had no preferment, and in 
whose society he could look forward to passing many pleasant hours, 
his lordship immediately wrote and offered the pleasant vicarage, and 
its concomitant four hundred a year, tothe Reverend Beresford Paton. 

That gentleman, possessing a large family, a sickly wife, and 
very small private means, gratefully accepted his noble friend’s pa- 
tronage by return of post; and in six months from the late vicar’s 
death the Patons were comfortably settled in their new abode, and 
mightily content therewith. 

The family consisted of five boys and one girl. Nora Paton was 
nineteen when she came to Caryswode, and rarely lovely. The 
Honourable Tom came to the conclusion, after his first call on the 
new arrivals, that she was the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen. Her large gray eyes, dangerously tender, shaded by gold 
lashes, looked at you out of a sweet mobile face neither too broad 
nor too narrow. Her features were nothing wonderful—not by any 
means bad, but very far removed from the frigid Grecian goddess 
type. A red mouth smiled to let you see white even teeth, and 
her square chin curved slightly upwards; crisp wavy light-brown 
hair, just the same colour as her eyebrows, rippled away from a 
broad low white forehead behind rosy little ears. Nora was rather 
tall, but her full figure, with the grand sweeping outlines of one of 
the marvels of Hellenic art, took off from her height, and saved her 
from becoming that most distressing of all natural productions, ‘a 
fine woman.’ 

She was not only a beauty, however. Had it not been for Miss 
Paton’s indomitable energy and skilful management, the vicarage 
household would have been a stronghold of confusion. Mrs. Paton 
was a hopeless invalid; and her husband a good-natured, happy-go- 
lucky individual, who would eat his dinner in the study on a bare 
table sooner than wait five minutes, and whose recipe for domestic. 
management was, ‘ Let things take their own way; we shall shake 
down somehow !’ 

Now the process of ‘shaking down’ five unruly boys is some- 
what complicated, and Miss Paton found it required all her strength 
of mind not to give up the task in despair; but she persevered bravely, 
despite all difficulties, and in so doing secured to herself a some- 
what equivocal reward, namely the admiring affection of the heir of 
Caryswode. 

Yes; it was quite true. Tom did, within a year of making 
Nora’s acquaintance, love her as deeply and as truly as ever any 
man loved any woman. 

He had not lacked opportunity to observe her perfections, for 
the Paton boys worshipped him as the first and foremost of created 
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beings. They hung about his path, and waylaid him when he was 
out shooting; he must show them how to do this, that, and the 
other. The younger boys, who were not yet launched in school-life, 
went for long walks with him; the elder, during their holidays, joined 
him in his fishing expeditions. Mr. Caryswode rather enjoyed all this. 
He liked the Patons, root and branch. Were they not all beloved 
by his darling? Many a half hour made golden by the sunshine of 
her exquisite eyes did Tom snatch out of the prosaic course of his 
monotonous life, thanks to those rough-and-ready young chums of 
his. Lady Mandoville too, dear old goose, did her best in a blind 
innocent sort of way to encourage these two deluded mortals in be- 
coming each other’s life-sorrow. She liked Nora very much, and 
took her for drives in the afternoon, bringing her home to orange 
pekoe in priceless eggshell china in her boudoir. The fancy Tom 
took for afternoon tea, about that time, was prodigious; but his 
mother put it down to advancing years, and the natural change of 
tastes which comes upon a man after one-and-twenty. 

At length the veil parted. 

Lord Mandoville heard his son announce his intention of mak- 
ing Nora his wife—heard, I say, and lived! 

What that day was at the Chase no one knew but my lady. 
Words which could never be unsaid were spoken between the Vis- 
count and his heir. The look in Tom’s face when he came to his 
mother from the library scared the poor old lady as she had never 
been scared before. 

He was years older ! 

‘O my son, myson!’ sobbed she, weeping on his breast (he was 
so gentle with women), ‘have pity on us in our old age. Consider 
our hopes, our loving ambition for you, and let the past be buried.’ 

‘ Mother, you may bury my heart with it,’ he replied, and his 
face grew older still. 

We all know how easy it is for rank to subdue fate, in the ordi- 
nary course of events. Mr. Paton was indebted for the bread he 
ate to Lord Mandoville: could he refuse to become aware that in 
permitting his daughter to marry the Honourable Thomas Carys- 
wode he was making but a sorry return for the favours he had re- 
ceived at the hands of his noble patron ? 

Mr. Paton possessed a fitting sense of his duty. He became 
conscious that a few months’ residence abroad would improve the 
family health, French, and prospects. So it came to pass that, 
despite Tom’s declaration that he should consider his engagement 
to Miss Paton as irrevocable, she not having been either bullied or 
whined into telling the heroic lie, ‘I don’t want him to marry me,’ 
the vicarage stood empty within a fortnight of that stormy interview 
in the library at the Chase, and Nora Paton languished at Pau for 
a sight of the honest comely countenance that was the sun of 
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her existence. She was not, however, permitted to languish in 
peace—that would have been too great an indulgence. Her father 
and mother sedulously endeavoured, each in their own way, to banish 
Tom’s memory from her mind. They took her to evening parties 
and morning picnics. They dressed, danced, and flirted her to no 
purpose ; so at last they killed her. 

Don’t be startled ; there was nothing sanguinary or revolting about 
Miss Paton’s demise. She simply caught a cold during the spring. 

The winds blowing from the Apennines are extremely treacherous 
to tender constitutions, being usually accompanied by a very bril- 
liant and deceptive sun, which tempts people into venturing out 
unprovided with sufficient wraps to defy the chill blasts roaming 
about on the search for victims. 

Now a cold is not necessarily a dangerous thing, but exposure 
may make it so. Nora Paton had of course found plenty of admirers 
after she had been a few weeks in the South of France. The society 
at Pau is very respectable, and she had the entrée of all the best 
salons then open. Although her father had thought it incumbent 
on him to take the snub administered by Lord Mandoville meekly, 
still he had not relished it ; and the idea of bringing back his daughter 
to Caryswode, either as the fiancée, or, even better, as the wife ofa 
prosperous well-connected man, was by no means unwelcome to him. 

As for constancy, and all that sort of rubbish, every one knew 
what that meant. Pale cheeks and brimming eyes for a month ; 
pale cheeks alone for another; tolerable good spirits for a third ; 
an incipient flirtation with somebody else during a fourth; regular 
engagement to said somebody in the fifth; and trousseau-buying, 
wedding, and off for the bridal tour, by the end of the sixth, vogue 
la galere. ‘ 

With these views, Mr. Paton quietly ignored his daughter’s out- 
spoken distaste for the gaieties forced upon her, and gave every 
possible encouragement to the one eligible man who had shown 
signs of being hard hit by Nora’s charms. Where the eligible man 
went, they went; where he did not go, they did not go. 

It happened that just as Nora was getting rid of her cold, which 
had been a very bad one, the ‘ eligible man’ announced his intention of 
beihg present at a large ball given by a lady of the Patons’ acquaint- 
ance. Mamma and papa decided that mademoiselle must appear at 
this assembly, looking her very best. In vain did Nora plead her 
late indisposition. She did not feel strong enough to be very reso- 
lute ; so on extreme pressure being applied she gave in, and on the 
appointed night went like a lamb, in a low dress, to the sacrifice. 

The eligible man was proportionately grateful. 

The next morning a racking cough, with severe pain in the 
head and chest, announced inflammation of the lungs. Six weeks 
more, and the English physician prescribed a removal to Mentone ; 
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at Mentone, Death prescribed one more removal—that was to the 
cemetery. 

So it all ended. Of course every one was dreadfully shocked ; 
every one condoled heartily with the afflicted Patons; and every one 
also said, ‘ What madness to go to a ball with a cold!’ 

Nora meanwhile lay in her green grave, beneath a white-marble 
cross, at Mentone; and the world wagged merrily, just as it would 
if the hand now writing this were pulseless to-morrow, or if every 
soul dear to the writer were departed into the land where all things 
are forgotten : 

‘ On earth is known to none 
The smile that is not sister to a tear.’ 
Stay! Iam unjust. There was one who mourned bitterly for that 
dead girl, and he was Thomas Caryswode. 

Lord and Lady Mandoville saw a great change pass over their 
son’s face and character. Soon after Nora left England he grew 
morose and solitarily inclined, scarcely ever touching gun or fishing- 
rod, and shutting himself up in his own sitting-room in company 
with solemn dry old books. When he rode, it was for hours, and 
always alone. He dropped his boyhood’s friends, and formed no new 
acquaintances. 

What could it mean ? 

His lordship enunciated his belief that Tom meant to go into 
Parliament ; her ladyship was privately of the opinion that it would 
be a mercy if he did not go out of his senses. A sadly anxious time 
for her, poor old lady, was that succeeding the stormy morning in 
the library. 

When Mr. Caryswode heard that his love was dead he showed 
no signs of great distress, but all these strange habits of his grew 
more and more confirmed. He dined with his parents, and occa- 
sionally sat with his mother in her boudoir for an hour or so; and 
that was all the intercourse he had with living soul. The marks of 
suffering shaped themselves in his face, but no one ever saw him 
suffer. He never uttered the name of Paton. A locum tenens occu- 
pied the vicarage, would occupy it for some length of time, folks 
said; and matters went on just as though the presence of Nora in 
that part of the world had been a baneful dream. 

Things lasted in this phase for about a year at the Chase, and 
then Lord Mandoville found that, as his son showed no signs of 
entering the House, or of becoming less melancholy and troglodytish 
in his proclivities, it was necessary that he should awaken him to a 
sense of the duties of his position as the future Viscount. 

‘He must marry; the line must be continued. We want an 
heir!’ settled his lordship. And one morning after breakfast he pro- 
ceeded to develop his views for the edification of the Honourable 
Thomas, who listened, as he listened to everything now, in a listless 
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indifferent way, as though acquiescence or dissent were precisely the 
game to him. The result of this conversation was that Miss Mina 
Tremayne, only daughter of Mr. Tremayne, M.P., of Llanrhudhyn, 
Cornwall—a young lady possessing considerable personal attractions, 
and an undoubted heiress, her father being one of the largest mine 
owners in England—was invited to spend some time at Caryswode ; 
indeed all her life, if she and its master to be could so arrange it. 
The Tremaynes and the Mandovilles had long been on close terms 
of friendship, and both his lordship and my lady desired heartily to 
see the intimacy cemented by the indissoluble bond of marriage. 

Miss Tremayne came, saw, and conquered —at least, so she 
thought. Whatever may have been the truth, the fact remains the 
same. Mr. Caryswode blessed the age of his now very venerable 
parents by giving them a daughter. He did his duty, and, let us 
hope, experienced that satisfaction which, I am told, is the certain 
reward of such heroic performances. 

Mrs. Caryswode made an admirable chdtelaine. On her shoul- 
ders, young as they were, now devolved the onerous honour of dis- 
pensing the hospitalities at the Chase, for Lady Mandoville seldom 
ventured out of her own apartments: she was almost ready for her 
last journey. 

Mina was fair enough to look upon, after a plump French sou- 
brette fashion. She had good teeth, and laughed often; she had a 
very fine bust, and wore very low dresses; she had white dimpled 
arms and hands, and played better than most of the women in that 
neighbourhood. Do you think Mr. Caryswode was proud of his 
wife? You say, ‘He ought to have been.’ Very well, then; per- 
haps he was, only nobody ever found it out, not even the lady her- 
self. Was he fond of her? No. Did he treat her well? Yes; yes, 
he treated her very well; he was always kind, always courteous, 
always ready to give her pleasure, and accede to her wishes. 

‘Tom is delightfully happy in his married life,’ remarked Lord 
Mandoville six weeks before he died peacefully, feeling assured he 
had run the course set him to run with credit to himself and benefit 
to his neighbours. 

‘ They get on very nicely together,’ replied his lady. She, with 
feminine instinct, exactly described Mr. and Mrs. Caryswode’s con- 
jugal state. Do you understand her? 

The Viscount went to his last home, and his faithful spouse of 
so many years soon laid herself to rest beside him. God bless the 
dear old couple, in death as in life inseparable ! 

The Honourable Thomas succeeded to the title calmly. The 
rash impulsive youth of past days did everything calmly now. Had 
he really buried his heart, I wonder, with Nora Paton in the Italian 
cemetery ? 

Scarcely had the good people of Caryswode recovered from the 
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effects of the new Viscount’s accession, when the bells were set ringing 
again by the tidings that a son and heir had seen daylight at the Chase. 

The shade on his father’s face lessened day by day as the lusty 
babe kicked and cried himself into a lusty little boy. Something 
like fireside joy indeed might be seen at the great house in those 
days—the happiest its lord had known since he went a-courting 
long ago. 

Zoroaster says that children are the bridge leading men to 
heaven; and I believe that, had Fate continued to treat Lord Man- 
doville kindly, he would have become, at least, a contentedly cheerful 
man; but, alas! Fate willed it otherwise. 

Mina the viscountess was precisely the same in tastes and feel- 
ings as Mina the honourable had been; wherefore the glories of 
the London season presented a most forcible attraction to her lady- 
ship, and the whole family removed to town, year after year, during 
the weeks in which an anxious country required the presence of 
Lord Mandoville in the House. Left a good deal to her own de- 
vices, and not possessed of too much ballast in the way of good sense, 
Lady Mandoville made herself slightly notorious for her flirting capa- 
bilities before her first season, as a young married woman, was over. 
She was admired, and her vanity, from being active, grew rapacious. 

During her second reappearance in fashionable circles, however, 
she found that younger and less well-known faces claimed the at- 
tention of many of the men whom formerly she counted as her most 
devoted slaves. Piqued beyond measure, she danced, dressed, and 
coquetted more resolutely than ever. Strict matrons began to pull 
long faces when she crossed their paths. Envious maidens looked 
another way. Men uttered laconic scraps of information, not entirely 
unconnected with the letter M, in the intervals of midnight cigars ; 
the world, in fact, generally shook its head at my lady, and only 
hoped that she might not be too naughty for it to bow to ere long. 

It is strange how circumstances sometimes combine to drag a 
hapless wretch down-hill. In the old days at Llanrhudhyn, Mina 
had been wooed and won by a penniless ensign of a marching regi- 
ment stationed at the town nearest her home. As usual, poverty 
proved an insuperable barrier to their happiness, and the lovers 
parted heart-broken, and vowing to be true till death. Bob Annesley 
went abroad. We know what became of the girl he left behind him. 

Now it chanced that Annesley’s prospects having greatly im- 
proved, owing to the death of his elder brother, he had sold out, and 
become a diplomate. Several years’ residence in the atmosphere of 
a foreign court had moulded the raw material presented by the beard- 
less boy-soldier into an elegant accomplished man; and Mina could 
scarcely believe her eyes when she recognised in the tall distin- 
guished being bowing gravely to her, one evening at a crowded 
reception, her quondam suitor. 
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Why should I linger over the shameful story ? 

Neglected, as she taught herself to believe, by a husband she 
had never cared for, assiduously pursued by the incarnation of her 
most romantic dreams, was it possible that she, poor weak fool, 
should escape from the snare set for her? She did not escape. 

One night Lord Mandoville returned to find his wife a traitor, 
and his home the abode of shame. 

Did the dead ones do well in asking Miss Tremayne to Carys- 
wode ? 

How did the deserted husband bear his disgrace ? With a proud 
reticence worthy of any old stoic. He followed the guilty pair; he 
met Robert Annesley with twelve paces of greensward between them ; 
his ball ripped up that gentleman’s coat-sleeve, the seconds exchanged 
bows; a divorce was instituted, effected, and Lord Mandoville once 
more attempted to conquer memory and live down pain. 

Need I say that on his boy every tender thought, every loving 
care, was lavished by this unhappy man, who had twice endured the 
utmost rigours of merciless misfortune? Cursed in all else, he was 
blessed in his son, whose warm honest affection for his somewhat 
stern father was the sweetest balm which could have come to soothe 
wounds time was powerless to cure. Lord Mandoville educated his 
boy at home until he was old enough for Eton. He would ponder 
for hours in his study on the lad’s future, trying to devise rules for 
his paternal conduct which should ensure young Tom’s happiness. 
One maxim alone stood out boldly in Lord Mandoville’s mind ; it was 
this, ‘ Let him marry the girl he loves !’—well-sounding enough, my 
lord; we shall see how you keep your word. Suffering is an able 
pedagogue ; nevertheless, Lord Mandoville had no wish that his 
boy’s education should be completed under such grim auspices. He 
had tried the system himself. People cailed him eccentric. Perhaps 
he was so. Men seldom look or act @ la Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, after his experiences. If it seemeth you good, you will soon 
know plenty about him ; if not, I have laboured in vain. But thus 
much I will say: without a full knowledge of Lord Mandoville’s sor- 
rowful history you could not well make friends with my hero, Tom 
Caryswode, or ‘ the girl he loved.’ 


I. 


Can there be any two places on the surface of the known globe 
hotter, dustier, or more monotonous than the Exhibition-road, 
South Kensington, and the street leading to the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Station, Notting-hill ? 

Ihave only to do with one of these localities; but like shows like, 
wherefore I have mentioned the other. 

On a certain afternoon in June 1870, the milkmen perambulat- 
ing Murray-crescent, Notting-hill, were squalling to the maid-servants 
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effects of the new Viscount’s accession, when the bells were set ringing 
again by the tidings that a son and heir had seen daylight at the Chase. 

The shade on his father’s face lessened day by day as the lusty 
babe kicked and cried himself into a lusty little boy. Something 
like fireside joy indeed might be seen at the great house in those 
days—the happiest its lord had known since he went a-courting 
long ago. 

Zoroaster says that children are the bridge leading men to 
heaven ; and I believe that, had Fate continued to treat Lord Man- 
doville kindly, he would have become, at least, a contentedly cheerful 
man; but, alas! Fate willed it otherwise. 

Mina the viscountess was precisely the same in tastes and feel- 
ings as Mina the honourable had been; wherefore the glories of 
the London season presented a most forcible attraction to her lady- 
ship, and the whole family removed to town, year after year, during 
the weeks in which an anxious country required the presence of 
Lord Mandoville in the House. Left a good deal to her own de- 
vices, and not. possessed of too much ballast in the way of good sense, 
Lady Mandoville made herself slightly notorious for her flirting capa- 
bilities before her first season, as a young married woman, was over. 
She was admired, and her vanity, from being active, grew rapacious. 

During her second reappearance in fashionable circles, however, 
she found that younger and less well-known faces claimed the at- 
tention of many of the men whom formerly she counted as her most 
devoted slaves. Piqued beyond measure, she danced, dressed, and 
coquetted more resolutely than ever. Strict matrons began to pull 
long faces when she crossed their paths. Envious maidens looked 
another way. Men uttered laconic scraps of information, not entirely 
unconnected with the letter M, in the intervals of midnight cigars ; 
the world, in fact, generally shook its head at my lady, and only 
hoped that she might not be too naughty for it to bow to ere long. 

It is strange how circumstances sometimes combine to drag a 
hapless wretch down-hill. In the old days at Llanrhudhyn, Mina 
had been wooed and won by a penniless ensign of a marching regi- 
ment stationed at the town nearest her home. As usual, poverty 
proved an insuperable barrier to their happiness, and the lovers 
parted heart-broken, and vowing to be true till death. Bob Annesley 
went abroad. We know what became of the girl he left behind him. 

Now it chanced that Annesley’s prospects having greatly im- 
proved, owing to the death of his elder brother, he had sold out, and 
become a diplomate. Several years’ residence in the atmosphere of 
a foreign court had moulded the raw material presented by the beard- 
less boy-soldier into an elegant accomplished man; and Mina could 
scarcely believe her eyes when she recognised in the tall distin- 
guished being bowing gravely to her, one evening at a crowded 
reception, her quondam suitor. 
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Why should I linger over the shameful story ? 

Neglected, as she taught herself to believe, by a husband she 
had never cared for, assiduously pursued by the incarnation of her 
most romantic dreams, was it possible that she, poor weak fool, 
should escape from the snare set for her? She did not escape. 

One night Lord Mandoville returned to find his wife a traitor, 
and his home the abode of shame. 

Did the dead ones do well in asking Miss Tremayne to Carys- 
wode ? 

How did the deserted husband bear his disgrace ? With a proud 
reticence worthy of any old stoic. He followed the guilty pair; he 
met Robert Annesley with twelve paces of greensward between them ; 
his ball ripped up that gentleman’s coat-sleeve, the seconds exchanged 
bows; a divorce was instituted, effected, and Lord Mandoville onee 
more attempted to conquer memory and live down pain. 

Need I say that on his boy every tender thought, every loving 
care, was lavished by this unhappy man, who had twice endured the 
utmost rigours of merciless misfortune? Cursed in all else, he was 
blessed in his son, whose warm honest affection for his somewhat 
stern father was the sweetest balm which could have come to soothe 
wounds time was powerless to cure. Lord Mandoville educated his 
boy at home until he was old enough for Eton. He would ponder 
for hours in his study on the lad’s future, trying to devise rules for 
his paternal conduct which should ensure young Tom’s happiness. 
One maxim alone stood out boldly in Lord Mandoville’s mind ; it was 
this, ‘ Let him marry the girl he loves !’—well-sounding enough, my 
lord; we shall see how you keep your word. Suffering is an able 
pedagogue ; nevertheless, Lord Mandoville had no wish that his 
boy’s education should be completed under such grim auspices. He 
had tried the system himself. People called him eccentric. Perhaps 
he was so. Men seldom look or act & la Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, after his experiences. If it seemeth you good, you will soon 
know plenty about him; if not, I have laboured in vain. But thus 
much I will say: without a full knowledge of Lord Mandoville’s sor- 
rowful history you could not well make friends with my hero, Tom 
Caryswode, or ‘ the girl he loved.’ 


i. 


Can there be any two places on the surface of the known globe 
hotter, dustier, or more monotonous than the Exhibition-road, 
South Kensington, and the street leading to the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Station, Notting-hill ? 

I have only to do with one of these localities; but like shows like, 
wherefore I have mentioned the other. 

On a certain afternoon in June 1870, the milkmen perambulat- 
ing Murray-crescent, Notting-hill, were squalling to the maid-servants 
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in a choked dusty-throated sort of way; the flowers on the costers’ 
carts and in the balconies were drooping thirstily; the shoeblacks 
at the corner turning into the objectionable thoroughfare before al- 
luded to were nodding half-asleep, their backs against the hot wall, 
their minds blankly indifferent to the chances of custom from impe- 
cunious swells whose pockets not being equal to their connections 
had to make their afternoon calls on foot. 

Indoors people were dawdling luxuriously over new books, new 
fashions, and new scandals; for Murray-crescent is a well-to-do 
‘retired cit’ corner of the earth, wherein flourish daughters of the 
‘polished corner’ variety, and mammas substantial in person and 
purse. 

Had there been a curiously-minded individual located in No. 16, 
he might have seen on the afternoon of which I am speaking a some- 
what strange rencontre take place at the gate of No. 17. 

A lady, a gentleman, and a woman were the parties concerned. 

The lady was neither young nor old, neither pretty nor plain, 
but she looked as young as ever she could, and as pretty as ever she 
could; moreover, one undeniable fact proclaimed itself to observant 
eyes—she was well dressed. 

Lace, silk, fringe, and goodness knows what else besides, rustled 
round and clung about her in a most bewildering and delightful way. 
When you first set eyes on her, you felt instinctively that untidy 
slippers were things she never saw, that she wore silk stockings, that 
she had plenty of money ; and I fancy, if you were critically inclined, 
you added, ‘ and a rare knack of kicking at nothing,’ into the bargain. 

If you did, you were right. 

Madge Templeton’s long black eyes could sparkle as dangerously, 
and her even white teeth could grind themselves and gnaw her scar- 
let under-lip as viciously, as those of any cocodette in Europe, given 
time and opportunity.. She was a lady who had begun her career 
as a dressmaker’s apprentice, and had exchanged her needle for the 
silken hose and satin bottines of a burlesque actress. 

Her companion was an ordinary London man. What more is there 
to say? Well, he was young, he was tall. His light hair had been 
carefully shaved off his head by Mr. Truefitt, his tawny moustache 
was regulated with mathematical exactitude, his pale eyes had retired 
under his eyebrows for lack of occupation. Vacuity revelled in his 
‘ high-fed face,’ as our poor Clarissa would have said. Dress in his 
case was the prevailing feature. Sir Henry Brandreth lived to his 
maker’s honour and glory. His maker was Poole. Life palled on 
this juvenile baronet. At two-and-twenty he had exhausted plea- 
sure and unmasked vice, at least so he announced. Genuine petits 
crevés shrugged their shoulders as he yawned out his ennwi, and 
recommended amateuring with the Prussians by way of a potent 
tonic. The blancbec division stared and envied. Women laughed. 
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‘Haw! queer old party you’ve got an appointment with—eh, 
Miss Templeton ?’ observed this languid youth, eyeing the dumpy, 
shabby, little woman, who was smirking and trying to convert a 
curtsy into a bow at the gate of the house they were making for. 

Miss Templeton shut her parasol with a click. The coral handle 
had cost a fool twelve pounds two days ago—it might have been 
twelve pence for all Madge cared that hot afternoon. 

‘There are queer young parties in this world as well as old,’ 
she replied with emphasis. 

Sir Henry pondered digestively. Before the ruminative process 
was concluded they reached the house aforesaid, and the next words 
were spoken by the shabby little woman herself. 

‘Good-hafternoon, miss; very ’ot, hisn’t it?’ remarked she, 
wiping her face with a lace handkerchief which Miss Templeton 
recognised as one recently belonging to herself. ‘Not that you 
changes colour, miss, or looks flustered ; yours is such a sweet skin.’ 

‘ All right, Poddy ; show the way,’ said Madge, nothing moved 
by these eulogiums. 

Sir Henry appeared to linger at the gate; he possessed the in- 
nate objection of his sex to mixing himself up in anything unplea- 
sant, especially where women were concerned; and from certain hints 
given him by Miss Templeton he augured that the result of this 
mysterious suburban excursion might not prove altogether agreeable 
to the casual spectator. Madge noticed her esquire’s backwardness, 
and touched him up with a— 

‘Come along! I can’t wait here all day. I promised to meet 
Bessie Dashwood in Baker-street at five o’clock. If you’ve anything 
better to do, you can do it!’ 

‘Impossible!’ murmured Sir Henry feebly as he followed her 
up the steps. If his mother or sister had spoken to him with that 
sort of metallic ring in their gentle voices, poor creatures, how much 
of the light of his countenance would have been vouchsafed unto 
them that afternoon, I wonder? Ye men! 

Madge rewarded his meekness by a dazzling smile, and laying her 
small cream-coloured hand on his pearl gray, with just the softest 
pressure, whispered, ‘Don’t be cross. Once my friend, always my 
friend. Hush!’ 

Meanwhile Poddy had rung the door-bell, and was now inquir- 
ing of the servant who had answered her summons whether Miss 
Maitland was ‘ hat ’ome.’ 

The girl replied, staring hard at the gloriously-apparelled stran- 
gers on the steps, that Miss Maitland was not in, but wouldn’t be 
long, as she dined at four. Could Mrs. Podmore leave a message? 

‘No; we'll go in and rest,’ said Miss Templeton decidedly; and 
taking the lead, she stepped into the passage. The servant opened 
the door of the back sitting-room, and into the back sitting-room 
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they all three went, leaving the narrow hall redolent of stephanotis 
and musk, and the retainer in a state of bewilderment and nascent 
envy of her luckier sisters which requires to be felt in order to be | 
understood. Her ‘missus’ declared she went about ‘more like a | 
stuck pig nor a baptised Christian’ for hours after. 

Madge promptly took a woman’s survey of Miss Maitland’s 
sitting-room. What did she think of it? She thought it pretty, in 
a paltry inexpensive sort of way. It bore about the same resem- 
blance to the exquisite little drawing-room of her own villa in St. 
John’s-wood that a cambric dress might to her present rich costume. 
Each was good after its kind. So much Miss Templeton allowed. 

There were flowers, and plenty of them; there were a piano and 
piles of music, each piece in a brown-paper cover, suggestive rather 
of the steady-going professional student than the brilliant and dash- 
ing drawing-room ‘ executioner.’ The suggestion was correct. Miss 
Maitland was that most unfortunate of beings, an unknown pianiste, 
who, from visions of widespread fame, artistic successes, and lucra- 
tive engagements, had dwindled down into a badly-paid teacher and 
hack player at third-rate concerts and evening parties. 

The green trees in the garden behind the house, of some ex- 
tent, waved pleasantly before the window; and a pair of doves in 
a cage cooed softly to each other in a monotonously tender fashion, 
slightly wearisome, but bearable, if you were neither a with 
dyspepsia nor an irritable temper. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Podmore, untying her bonnet- aldnan, ‘ it’s 
just as well she is hout. You can look about you, miss; not has it’s 
much to look hat, hafter the splendours of your hown ‘ome.’ 

‘Is the young lady as unpretending as her apartment ?’ inquired 
Miss Templeton a trifle scornfully, still standing with her face to 
the window. She didn’t look pleasant. 

Mrs. Podmore shrugged her shoulders and squeezed up her 
small bead-like eyes. 

‘No one could look much by the side of you, miss!’ replied 
she. ‘Could they, sir? But flattery hapart, Miss Maitland hain’t 
nothink much to look hat.’ 

Madge bit her lip. ‘He might have given me a rival worth 
having,’ said she to herself. 

Sir Henry meanwhile, not being quite equal to the effort of 
amusing himself, had produced a very elaborate cigar-case, and was 
occupied in selecting a cheroot as Miss Templeton turned from the 
window. 

‘I hope you don’t mind, eh?’ he observed with some difficulty, 
the cigar between his teeth. 

‘What nonsense! as if I was a chit of seventeen. You ought 
to consult Miss Maitland’s taste, not mine.’ 

With a satirical little laugh Sir Henry blew a cloud of fragrant 
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smoke, and smiled through it blandly: he never distrusted his own 
powers of pleasing. 

‘What makes her so late?’ asked Miss Templeton presently, 
looking at her miracle of a watch. ‘So late’ meant three minutes 
after four. But no one answered the question. 

Mrs. Podmore was mentally appraising each garment her pa- 
troness wore, and setting the price she would give the lady’s-maid 
for them when relegated to that sublime female’s perquisitorial care ; 
for be it known this good woman pursued the dubious trade of a 
wardrobe purchaser. 

As for Sir Henry, he was gazing stolidly et a charming Greuze- 
ish face, looking out of a gauzy haze from a frame on the wall. 
‘Doosid good-looking girl! wonder who she is,’ he murmured. 

The time went on. Five minutes past the hour. Miss Templeton 
tapped the floor sharply with her foot. 

‘What does make her so late?’ she asked again fretfully. 

Mrs. Podmore, startled into a sense of her position, abandoned 
her calculations. 

‘O, she’s a givin’ a music-lesson most likely, miss; and people 
is werry stoopid with their notes, I’ve ’eard. Hi’m sure my Lizzie 
at ome’s henough to drive ’er pa and me quite distracted when she’s 
a practisin’ of them there ’orrid scales and hexercises. Such a scam- 
perin’ and such a tearin’! If it’s weary work listenin’, what hever 
must it be to teach it ?’? and Mrs. Podmore threw up her hands and 
eyes sympathetically. 

‘Teach music, eh?’ exclaimed Sir Henry, knocking the ash off 
his cigar. ‘A girl must be a fool to do that who’s got a good-look- 
ing face and a decent figure; even a tidy pair of feet and ankles 
ought to set her above working for her living nowadays.’ 

Miss Templeton eyed him sharply. Sometimes you couldn’t 
make out whether Brandreth was in fun or earnest: his wit was 
heavy, and so was his sense. Be he never so fantastic he could never 
be light. 

‘ Well,’ he said, noticing Madge’s look, ‘ try your patience, eh?’ 

‘I confess to a faint curiosity on the score of the young lady’s 
attractions; certainly her surroundings are not remarkably seductive,’ 
she replied, with a perceptible sneer on her well-shaped mouth. 

‘Ah, men don’t trouble about sofas and tables and awful china 
monsters, as you women do,’ flinging the end of his cigar into the 
grate. ‘My great-grandfather married his housekeeper—’pon honour 
he did. Never thought any the worse of the old gentleman myself, 
on that account. Quite a romantic story. Shall I tell it to you, to 
while away the time, as the poet says ?’ 

‘ Pray don’t!’ exclaimed Miss Templeton, shuddering becomingly, 
and placing two slim fingers on her jewelled ears. ‘I can’t bear ro- 
mance out of three volumes.’ She spoke the truth. No amount of 
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passionate moonshine will keep the neatest pony-carriage to be seen 
in the ‘ Mile’ going, or supply elaborate toilettes whenever required, 

‘ By Jove!’ remarked Sir Henry with a loud laugh, ‘if I didn’t 
nearly choke myself by swallowing half a kidney whole, when Egre- 
mont—you know him ? tall dark fellow, was in the Buffs, went a- 
mucker, sold out—well, when he told me at breakfast the other 
morning that Caryswode was carrying on with a girl in Notting-hill — 
was regular hard hit, you know. Icouldn’t believe it. How on earth 
did you ferret her out ?’ 

‘ Poddy knew all about her,’ replied Miss Templeton, prodding 
an unhappy scarlet geranium viciously in its roots with her dainty 
parasol. ‘ Besides, Tom has been as sulky as a bear for weeks. I 
felt certain something was up.’ 

‘ But you live at the other end of the earth. How could you 
know where he went to ?’ said Sir Henry. 

‘What a fool you are! I followed him, of course.’ 

Miss Templeton’s temper was evidently ‘on the move.’ 

‘ By Jupiter! I'd back a woman against Mephistopheles himself 
for finding out what she isn’t wanted to know. What a splendid 
idea! So you followed him, eh ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ quietly, her face softening to a regretful tenderness, which 
might have made a fanciful person think it just possible that had her 
lot been happier she might have been a different woman ; that per- 
haps she felt the Honourable Captain Caryswode’s coldness and 
neglect more deeply than she chose to show or say. Women love 
in proportion to their not being loved; and it is in one of Shake- 
speare’s most beautiful sonnets that we are told 

‘It is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury.’ 

‘Tom was always very thick with a set of artist fellows,’ re- 
marked Sir Henry. ‘I never liked them. Poor devils! Always 
laughing at you. He don’t give his own name here, I suppose?’ 

Madge let Mrs. Podmore answer; she was deep in not too plea- 
sant meditations. 

‘Not ’e,’ chuckled that worthy soul, rubbing her nose with a 
grimy forefinger. ‘ You fine young men knows ’ow to keep your 
hown secrets. Capting Caryswode’s known as Mr. Halgernon 
Scott ’ere—a risin’ young painter. Atleast that’s what Miss Mait- 
land calls’im to me. Lor’, what games young folks will ’ave, and 
we old stagers a seein’ of the hins and houts, so sly all the while! 
I don’t know ’ow they got acquainted ; I ’spect at some of ’er har- 
tist friends’ ’ouses; she knows a lot of them sort. But they’ve made 
the best of their time, for when I was ’ere last she told me as she 
was goin’ to be married. I guessed ’oo ’twas to directly, and they 
’aven’t been acquainted above six weeks.’ 
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Mrs. Podmore’s small eyes kept a sharp watch on Miss Temple- 
ton’s face as she gave her listeners this piece of information. 

Sir Henry grunted his amazement at such blatant folly, and 
the doves cooed loudly, as though trying in their way to defend the 
absent. Madge turned fiercely on them, and struck the bars of the 
cage with her parasol, effectually silencing their remonstrances and 
driving them into a distant corner, where they remained huddled up 
so close together that you could scarcely tell where one bird ended 
and the other began. 

‘Hold your noise, you stupid brutes!’ she exclaimed. ‘So this 
girl thinks that Tom’s going to marry her—more fool she! I’ve 
settled that little question ; his father knows more than he fancies 
he does. I’ve a great regard for elder sons.’ Sir Henry laughed his 
approval of the sentiment. ‘A friend of mine dropped a hint to old 
Mandoville in a quiet sort of way; he don’t want a beggar for his 
daughter-in-law. Every one says he’s a griping old screw, and Tom 
hasn’t been shy of his coin while we’ve been friends.’ 

‘ Who wrote the letter?’ asked Sir Henry in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Nobody,’ said Miss Templeton, settling a handsome plain gold 
bracelet on her round white wrist calmly. 

‘But it couldn’t have written itself, and taken itself off to the 
post,’ he urged. 

‘ Ought to have been kept under a glass case as a caution, if it 
had,’ smiled Madge. ‘ Don’t you know anonymous letters never are 
written by anybody, dear?’ looking up at him in a sleepy sort of 


* way, infinitely tantalising. 


‘O, ofcourse. But perhaps Mandoville may take it into his head 
to find out exactly how matters stand; he’s such a queer old fish. 
My place in Shropshire is next to his, so I know all about him. He 
gives ten shillings to anybody who'll fetch him a fox’s head; the 
hunting is utterly ruined. I believe he’s crack’d. They say he was 
crossed in love before he married. Have you ever seen his villa at 
Richmond? He has taken three, and lives in the middle one to keep 
out of the way of dogs and children.’ 

Mrs. Podmore said ‘ Lor’!’ Miss Templeton said nothing, she was 
looking at her watch. Half-past four; what could it mean? Was 
Miss Maitland going to stay out all night ? 

Just then the sound of carriage-wheels in the street, of a carriage 
at the gate, drawn up with that grandiloquent whirl peculiar to Bel- 
gravian coachmanship, struck upon the ears of our trio not unplea- 
santly. Any excitement, however trifling, is preferable to the tedium 
of idle expectancy. 

A thundering rap at the door, followed by a peal of the bell which 
lasted something like a minute, announced that some mightily im- 
portant individual intended to honour No. 17 with his presence. Up 
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flew the slave of all work from the nethermost regions, likewise flew 
the landlady. On the top step of the kitchen stairs ensued a scuffle 
as to who should open the door to this distinguished and noisy 
visitor. The landlady, combining weight with authority, came off 
victorious, and with a heaving bosom and crimson visage admitted 
a tall, broad-shouldered, elderly gentleman into the passage. A 
clarence and pair stood at the gate; the horses showed bone, blood, 
and price, and the handsome though subdued liveries of the men- 
servants proclaimed that good taste and high rank belonged to their 
master. Mrs. Boodles’ best set of rooms were empty, dare she hope 
that— 

‘Is Miss Maitland at home ?’ 

Mrs. Boodles felt quite ‘ put out’ with that young lady for having 
so many visitors, but she replied civilly enough : 

‘No, sir; but she can’t be long. Would you walk in ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

A gaunt commanding person did the stranger look as he entered 
Miss Maitland’s tiny sitting-room, already brimful of humanity,— 
commanding, despite his plainness of feature and apparel. 

Madge Templeton’s cheeks flushed to a deeper pink (she never 
rouged before dinner) as she met his steady inquiring gaze. Most 
men looked upon la belle Templeton with eyes either of marked 
favour or agreeable surprise. This man did nothing of the sort; he 
scanned her face, ber figure, and her dress in one comprehensive 
survey, and you could scarcely have told whether contempt or amuse- 
ment was the predominant expression of his thoughtful and some- 
what sarcastic countenance during the operation. 

Sir Henry Brandreth meanwhile exhibited strong symptoms of 
incipient coma. 

‘Lord Mandoville !’ exclaimed he at length weakly. 

Mrs. Podmore sidled herself delicately behind his lordship’s wvell 
back and out of the room. High society puffeth up with pride! 
She was not fit company for a ‘wiscount.’ No, nor for any other 
respectable member of society, I may add en parenthése. 

‘Good-afternoon, Sir Henry,’ said Lord Mandoville, bowing 
coldly. ‘ This is an unexpected pleasure.’ 

* Ahaw, yes.’ 

‘May I ask what brings you here?’ his gray eyes on the alert 
to transfix the coming lie. 

Sir Henry looked at Madge, Madge looked out of the window: 
he could say what he liked. 

Still the eyes waited. 

Hang it all! was ever a poor fellow in such a fix? What on 
earth is one to say ? 

Lord Mandoville smiled. 

‘I see that you experience some little difficulty in answering my 
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question,’ observed he, with calm courtesy. ‘Perhaps, however, you 
may be able to tell me this: am I right in supposing your com- 
panion to be the celebrated Miss Templeton ?” 

Miss Templeton assumed a stony indifference fine to see. She 
had just a little shame left. 

Sir Henry tried to be in a ‘ concatenation accordingly,’ as Tony 
Lumpkin hath it. ‘Well, yes!’ he responded cheerfully. ‘ Allow 
me to—’ 

But Lord Mandoville’s face betrayed scant appreciation of the 
honour thus pressed upon him. 

‘Excuse me,’ he interposed, in the tone of one who meant to be 
listened to; ‘there are circumstances which render it impossible that 
I should avail myself of your courtesy. I am aware of the posi- 
tion in which a member of my own family, once very dear to me’ 
—and over the rugged face swept a look of infinite and sorrowful 
tenderness very pitiful to see—‘ stands towards this person.’ 

Sir Henry would have given a year’s rental to make his escape. 
‘Did ever miserable fool get himself into such a confounded hole 
before ?’ thought he, nervously whisking his cane to and fro. ‘ How- 
ever,’ continued his lordship, seating himself gradually, and stretch- 
ing out his long legs half-way to the opposite wall, ‘ folly cannot 
last for ever. You expect to see Captain Caryswode here shortly ?’ 

Madge felt herself to be nearer Coventry than was quite agree- 
able. 

‘ Well, ah! not exactly expect,’ stammered Sir Henry. He be- 
longed to that class of men whose brains Ben Jonson declares 
‘endure but one skimming.’ ‘ That is—er, I’m sure I’m infernally 
cut up at the way Tom’s going on. *Pon honourI am. But what 
are his friends to do? he’s not a mere baby, is he ?’ 

His lordship smiled grimly. Captain Caryswode’s inches were 
certainly somewhat beyond the cradle. 

‘What is there in his present conduct so particularly offensive 
to you ?’ he inquired. 

‘Why, you must have read Miss Templeton’s letter,’ blurted out 
Sir Henry, scarce knowing what he said in his misery. 

A queer light flickered in his interlocutor’s eyes. He had found 
out the very thing he wanted to know. Madge shot a scathing glance 
at her betrayer ; and a vow of vengeance, to be taken at a fitting time 
on his heart, his purse, and his prospects, was therewith registered in 
her somewhat straitened mind. 

‘ The letter you refer to has been duly received by me. I am 
glad to know who wrote it, as the value of such communications may 
always be tested by the character of the persons who send them.’ 

Miss Templeton could endure no more in silence: the. sarcasm 
stung her to the quick. 

‘What do you mean?’ she exclaimed, her eyes ablaze with wrath, 
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defiance flaming on her cheeks. ‘Explain yourself, Lord Man- 
doville !’ 

‘Pardon me, I never quarrel with a woman,’ returned his lord- 
ship with cruel composure. 

But Miss Templeton was not to be crushed: her temper was 
something less than unexceptionable, and she had already been sorely 
tried. 

‘ That’s all very well, my lord,’ she returned, speaking fast and 
loud ; ‘ but as a man of the world you must be aware that Captain 
Caryswode is not acting towards me fairly in not respecting my 
claims on his attention. Besides, I should scarcely imagine that you 
would be ambitious of welcoming a penniless and low-born daughter- 
in-law.’ 

‘ My views on the subject of my son’s future are not likely to 
coincide with yours,’ observed Lord Mandoville haughtily. ‘As to 
your claims on him, they exist solely in your own mind and his 
cheque-book.’ 

‘I perceive,’ smiled Madge, showing her white teeth savagely; 
and up she rose from her chair as if about to quit the scene of her 
humiliation. 

Curiosity is, however, as an active force, only second to malice in 
a low woman’s nature. Curiosity now retarded Miss Templeton’s 
departure. 

Could this unnatural calm, visible in Lord Mandoville’s face, 
audible in his every word, be merely a blind to lure her into break- 
ing abruptly with her lover, under the belief that his infidelity was 
supported by his family, and would be nursed into holy matrimony? 
How would her rival support the stern criticism of that sardonic old 
man? Above all, what was that rival like? Madge had undertaken 
her present expedition out of no friendly anxiety for Tom’s welfare, 
despite her sly suggestion to the contrary, you may be sure. The 
desire of confronting him in the very scene of his perfidy, of insulting 
the girl who had come between them, of exposing them both to the 
ridicule of an inane idiot like Brandreth, must be accounted rather 
as its real cause. So near revenge, could she stay her hand? 

Bursting into a fit of hysterical sobbing, she sank into a chair 
near the door, and hid her face in a cobweb pocket-handkerchief. 
She had trodden the metropolitan: boards, and understood all that 
sort of ‘ business’ perfectly. 

Suddenly the front door was heard to open, and steps sounded in 
the passage, also low voices, male and female. Then the masculine 
feet walked towards the door. 

Madge wiped her eyes furtively; Lord Mandoville rose from his 
chair ; Sir Henry seized his hat. The door opened ; there stood the 
Honourable Captain Caryswode, of the —th Guards, six foot two 
inches in his stockings; as brave a man as ever stepped on shoe- 
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leather or sat on pig-skin; with his handsome genial face as red as 
a peony, and one word written legibly all over him—acuast ! 












































II. 


‘You here ?’ exclaimed Captain Caryswode, gazing at his father 
with all his eyes. 

‘You here?’ was the somewhat perplexing reply given by that 
gentleman. 

Dead silence. 

‘ At least I have a right to. ask what brings you, Brandreth, and 
you, Miss Templeton, into the private sitting-room of a lady unknown 


i, 
to either of you ?’ said Tom at length, turning to each with wrathful i} 
dignity. 


to He was like his father, people said who had known Lord Man- 
‘is doville when he was a young man, before the grief, which had over- 
shadowed his life with a growth of melancholy memories, had risen 
y3 on his path. i 
er Sir Henry, not feeling at all well assured of his own power of 
producing a lucid reply to his friend’s question, remained discreetly 
in silent, and studied the domestic habits of doves with fine intent- 
n’s ness. a 
Madge, however, was quite equal to the occasion. il 
ce, ‘ Miss Maitland is a professional musician, is she not ? I came to il 
ak- give her an engagement as pianiste at my dance.’ li 
was To lie well is an accomplishment not a little prized in certain ii 
ny? circles. | 
old ‘Indeed!’ Captain Caryswode politely accepted the fiction. ‘ And {| 
ken what was your business with Miss Maitland, Sir Henry?’ a trifle 
are, louder, as though his patience ebbed low. 
The ‘ Well, my dear fellow,’ simpered Brandreth, stroking his mous- 
ting tache tenderly, and looking overwhelmed by his own powers of rail- 
. the lery, ‘I wanted to find out a painter who has a studio in this neigh- 
ther bourhood. Scott he calls himself—Algernon Scott. I’ve a spare 
corner in my rooms, just fit for a telling bit of colour. So I thought 
chair I'd give him the job, to encourage his rising genius, you know. 
shief. Ha! ha!’ 
that ‘Pshaw!’ exclaimed Caryswode; ‘do you take me for a fool ?’ 
He would have said more, but his father raised his large lean hand, 
led in and the hot words were arrested on his lips. 
culine ‘ This discussion is as useless as it is degrading,’ said Lord 
Mandoville. ‘ What may have been the intention of any other per- 
m his son than myself in calling here I do not know; my own was to see 
nd the the young lady whose affections have been so cruelly trifled with.’ 
yt, two Captain Caryswode opened his mouth to remonstrate, but his father 


continued steadily : ‘Too much time has been wasted already. Will 
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you do me the honour of introducing me to Miss Maitland?’ gazing 
full on Tom’s face. 

No unwillingness to produce this lowly love of his to be deci- 
phered there. One minute of hesitation: should he dare all con- 
sequences ? 

A glance at Madge, as she stared out of the window with scorn- 
ful nonchalance, and with a bright smile he turned to Lord Mandoville 
(there had always been loving confidence between these two, stern 
disciplinarian as the elder man showed himself on all occasions). 

Lord Mandoville returned that smile. Did ever a beloved and 
only son lack excuse for his worst follies ? 

Captain Caryswode’s self-confidence came back with a rush. 
Perhaps he might have experienced greater disquietude had his con- 
science been able to remind him of any deliberate attempt to de- 
stroy Clemmie Maitland’s peace of mind; as it was no such accusing 
witness rose up against him. He might be a fool, but he was not 
a knave, thank God! 

Stepping back into the passage where he had left her, poor 
child, with a beating heart and a dim foreboding that something 
dreadful was going to happen (the clarence with its familiar liveries 
had withdrawn to a shady corner out of sight, otherwise perhaps 
this stalwart gentleman might have shirked the awkward interview 
he had just undergone), he called : 

‘ Clemmie !’ 

A subdued ‘ Coming!’ made itself heard from the front sitting- 
room, into which Miss Maitland had been drawn by Mrs. Podmore, 
who informed her that she had been waiting there some time wish- 
ing to see her, and not liking to intrude on the ‘company in the 
parlour.’ 

‘ Poor little darling ; it’s frightened to death!’ whispered Tom, 
meeting her outside the door. 

‘Don’t, dear! Who are they ?’ 

Another moment and they were both in the room. 

Lord Mandoville rose from his seat, and bowed with marked 
courtesy to the trembling girl glancing up at him with such a scared 
pair of violet eyes. 

‘ My father has come to see what you are like, Clemmie,’ said 
Captain Caryswode, trying to carry things off with a high hand. 
‘ Never funked a fence in my life,’ thought he; ‘rather too late to 
begin now.’ 

‘Your father, Algy?’ she exclaimed in a clear soft voice, plainly 
showing her surprise at finding that Mr. Scott, who had been hitherto 
strangely reticent on the subject of his family circle, possessed such 
a well-developed paternal parent. Silence generally means shame 
in this age, wherefore Clemmie had settled in her own mind that, 
like most of the favoured mortals swelling the ranks of genius, 
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Algy’s relations could be heard of with greater advantage to them- 
selves than seen. 

Captain Caryswode, quickly foreseeing the labyrinth of difficul- 
ties into which Miss Maitland’s ignorance of his real birth and posi- 
tion would plunge him, interrupted her somewhat abruptly. Better 
get all explanations over as quickly as possible. Brevity is the 
soul of wit, and sense too we may add. 

‘You’ve been shamefully deceived, Clemmie,’ he began. ‘I 
can’t say much just now, but my name isn’t Algernon Scott at all— 
it’s Tom Caryswode. I’m only an artist par préférence; my real 
profession is the army, and my father, whom you now see, is Lord 
Mandoville. There now, we’re all straight again !’ 

Tom looked five years younger and a bottle of Moét the better 
for having cleared the course in this masterly way, as he considered 
it, dear old fellow! Lord Mandoville had reseated himself, when 
his son commenced speaking, with an air of resignation quite touch- 
ing to see; for when a Caryswode has got something to say which 
must be said, you might as well try to check a whirlwind or a Krupp 
cannon-ball as stay the impetuous torrent of his speech. 

Sir Henry was quite out of the running by now; his mental 
faculties were not up to this killing pace. Eyeing first one, then 
another, he let matters take their own course, tormented by a 


glimmering notion that there was a good story to be made up some- 
how out of all this bamboozlement, but utterly incapable of grasp- 
ing and moulding the necessary materials for such a canard as 
should convulse the clubs and elevate Brandreth into a wit. 


‘ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.’ 


Meanwhile Clementine, her sweet little face flushed like a tropic 
shell, her dimpled white fingers nervously interlacing each other, 
her whole self an animate note of interrogation, looked questioningly 
at Madge, who had ‘reckoned her up’ long ago with the celerity 
and accuracy of one skilled in such appraisements. This was the 
result: ‘Good eyes and eyebrows, decent skin, snub nose, wide 
mouth, first-rate teeth, tolerable chin, heaps of hair—too dark by 
three shades for her eyes—looks like her own, passable figure in- 
clined to be maigre, not too tall, dress shows taste; altogether 
not exactly hideous.’ 

Captain Caryswode appreciated Miss Maitland’s bewilderment. 


‘To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit.’ 


‘You wish to know more of the remaining invaders of your 
domain, eh ?’ laughed he good-humouredly. 

But Miss Templeton was too quick for him. 

‘It would scarcely be wise, I think, Captain Caryswode,’ she 
observed in the most suave tones of soprano vindictiveness, ‘ to 
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permit Miss Maitland and myself to become acquainted. I con- 
fess I could scarcely assure her that she consulted her own happi- 
ness in consenting to—to accept your protection.’ 

This last shaft was aimed well—quivered in the gold. A 
triumphant wicked smile stole over the woman’s face as she noticed 
the pure eloquent blood desert Clementine’s cheeks and lips, and 
marked the quick horror in her eyes. 

‘ My darling, don’t listen to her!’ broke out Captain Caryswode 
with indignant ardour. ‘Could I deceive you ?’ 

‘Do you insinuate that I am a liar, then?’ demanded Miss Tem- 
pleton, white with rage. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Take me out of this den, Sir Henry,’ sobbed Madge; ‘ the 
very air is stifling me!’ and she flung back the door with such vio- 
lence that her glove split across the palm with a loud crack. 

Sir Henry sighed, bowed comprehensively to the room, and fol- 
lowed his imperious enslaver. ‘That’s the girl in the picture!’ 
was his reflection as he walked in silence up the crescent. ‘ Very 
pretty, piquante, and all that ; just the style I like. H’m!’ here a 
sidelong glance at his companion, that to a fanciful observer might 
have suggested something like invidious comparison. ‘ Don’t know 
that Caryswode’s such a fool after all. My great-grandfather wasn’t, 
at allevents. Girl likes a fellow for himself—just as he is; sticks 
fast to him—tricher or poorer—all that sort of thing! Well, we 
shall see. H’m!’ 

When Lord Mandoville heard the front door close he shook his 
broad shoulders as with relief. 

‘Would it not be as well to talk this matter over quietly before 
proceeding farther?’ remarked he, rising after a gradual fashion, 
which made Clemmie wonder when he would cease getting up. She 
too breathed more freely after the departure of certain persons we 
wot of. 

‘ Certainly !’ said Tom cheerily. ‘The very thing I want to 
do. But where shall we talk—here ?’ 

‘Iam afraid that might inconvenience Miss Maitland. Wouldn’t 
it be better for you to drive back with me to Long’s and dine? I 
should not care for a hurried discussion.’ 

‘No, nor I,’ with emphasis. ‘On the whole, I think the din- 
ner plan is the best. Good-bye.’ 

Pressing Clemmie’s thin little white hand, ‘I shall see you 
again before long.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said, and looked up at him shyly out of wistful 
troubled eyes. 

Then Lord Mandoville shook hands with her in a kind grave way, 
and they passed out. Her fate hung in the balance ! 
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In any scheme that philosophers might propose for remodelling so- 
ciety, there would be a considerable difficulty, I fancy, in providing 
candidates for certain necessary callings—chimney-sweeping, now, 
and coal-mining, and that kind of thing. How could you expect 
your sucking philosophers to embrace such professions as those ? 

I can see a way out of the difficulty myself, although I’m not 
a philosopher, in this sort of fashion: I’d have a grand competitive 
examination every three months or so; I’d have advertisements in 
all the daily papers—thus: Wanted for the public service. One 
Governor-General of India, one President of the Board of Works, 
one Chancellor of the Exchequer; and so on, according to what 
high offices might be vacant, till you come to the end of the list 
with, say, one hundred and fifteen bone-boilers, and two hundred 
and twenty-six chimney-sweeps. And I’d have no shirking, mind 
you. Once put your name down for the race, and there it must 
stay ; you must take whatever place the verdict of the judge assigns 
you. Chancellor of the Exchequer or chummie, you must take your 
chance ; and if you refuse to run at all and get no marks, it would 
be chummie as a matter of course 

But there are one or two points on which I don’t see my way. 
Authors and artists would be a difficulty, only we shouldn’t starve 
without them; but when we come now to the ‘ managerial profes- 
sion,’ I own to feeling fixed. What possible training and education 
would have fitted me so well for the place I hold in the world as 
the practical school of life? What competitive examination is equal 
to the keen encounter of our wits, to show us what we can do and 
what we can’t ? 

When I speak of the managerial profession I don’t mean bank 
managers, or managing directors, or anything of the kind. I.mean 
you to understand theatrical management, whether transpontine or 
otherwise doesn’t matter. 

Of course you'll say, ‘O, it’s easy enough to manage. If you 
have actors you won’t want for managers; some experienced artist 
who’s getting past his work will do that job.’ Yes, and a pretty 
hash he’ll make of it, mark my word. No, no; that’s not the way 
I got my experience, and I’ve been pretty successful in my time, I 
believe. Now I’m on the subject, I'll tell you how I first got into 
the line, and then you'll see how the doctrine of natural selection 
works in that as in other matters. 
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I needn’t say that my parents and guardians never intended me 
to be a ‘manager.’ On the contrary, when my father died—my 
mother had then been dead for some years—he left me to the care ° 
of an old friend of his, a lawyer, with an intimation that he wished 
me to be brought up to the legal profession. He left a thousand 
pounds to carry out his wishes. That was just enough to finish my 
schooling, to pay for my articles and premium, and keep me till I 
was twenty-one. It left a little over, as it happened, for on my 
twenty-first birthday I had a letter from my guardian, enclosing a 
cheque for a hundred pounds, which, he said, was the balance of my 
fortune, and wishing me success in my career in life. Looking at 
the matter dispassionately at this distance of time, I don’t think my 
guardian did any too much for me. He had articled me to a firm in 
Bedford-row, and taken lodgings for me in Camden-town ; and after 
that he concerned himself nothing at all about me, and I grew up 
pretty much according to my own sweet will; and that didn’t work 
altogether in a legal direction. In fact, I hated law like poison. 
I do now; and in my grand scheme of competitive callings, I shall 
put lawyers down next to chimney-sweepers. 

Living, as I did, in London, without anybody to take me by the 
hand and train me up in the way I should go, I developed a very 
strong love for amusement. I was in the habit of turning night 
into day, which is all very well if you don’t burn the candle at both 
ends. I didn’t do that, because I used also to turn the day into 
night. At Strop and Block’s the articled clerks didn’t work unless 
they pleased. I rarely did please, and was consequently left out of 
the calculations of the firm in distributing their work, and there was 
scarcely anything given me to do even when I wanted to do some- 
thing. So I got into the habit of getting up about noon, looking 
in at the office for an hour or so, and then spending the rest of the 
day as it pleased myself. 

There was no doubt that, according to all reasonable calculations, 
I ought to have gone to the bad altogether; indeed, I believe that 
some of my relations are to this day under the impression that this 
was my eventual fate, but they are mistaken. There was one thing 
saved me: I was a good financier. If I spent my money, I always 
got the worth of it back again. I had what people call ‘ luck,’ which 
is in fact a mixture of resolution and an instinctive power of com- 
bination and rapid calculation. And during all my five years’ appren- 
ticeship I had been reading men instead of reading books, whilst my 
isolated self-dependent state had given me nerve and confidence. 

From an early age I was devoted to theatres. I’ve no fancy for 
acting myself, not having any histrionic talent, but I liked the com- 
pany of actors, and I had the entrée of pretty nearly all the theatres 
in London, and I knew tolerably well what was going on behind the 
scenes. 
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But there was no doubt about it that, on this my twenty-first 
birthday, things were looking very fishy. ‘O,’ said I to myself, ‘if 
I had only in my hands one half of the thousand pounds that this 
donkey of a guardian of mine has wasted on my professional train- 
ing! Why, there were half a dozen good things I knew of that I 
could have worked with five hundred pounds. But what was the 
good of that paltry hundred? And when it was gone, what should 
Ido?’ I was a sanguine youth, but I own the prospect staggered 
me. My mind’s eye conjured up a stern court-martial of wasted 
hours, neglected opportunities : austere Duty was the president, who 
read the finding of the court; and hungry Want was the provost- 
marshal, who led me away to my doom. 

It was in a dusky little room in Islington that I held this soli- 
loquy, on a dull November night, with the rain drizzling against the 
window-panes. I had determined to stop at home that night and 
look into my affairs a little, and make up my mind what to do. 
Should I abandon this kind of life altogether, spend my last hundred 
in cramming, and try to pass the law examination? Respectability 
has its advantages. But, then, wasn’t it too late? Had I the 
capacity to work up in six months what I ought to have been ac- 
quiring during the last five years? It’s no use taking a virtuous 
resolution unless you can carry it out. 

There’s nothing like a pipe when you're in a fix. I loaded one 
and lighted it, and started walking about the room. By and by I 
came opposite the pier-glass, a little, smoky, flyblown kind of a 
thing. ‘ Now,’ I said, addressing my own dim image in the glass, 
‘you’re not cut out for a lawyer; a fellow for that wants an adaman- 
tine kind of a mug. It’s an advantage for some kind of work to 
look soft, but it isn’t for a lawyer’s work, because half of what he 
does is mere gag. Now, here was I, a man with a face full of sen- 
sibility, curly hair, a nice sloping forehead, prominent eyes, a large 
intelligent nose, and mouth expressive of every sentiment except 
application to business. Clearly I would not do for the law. But, 
then, what was I to do?’ 

At that moment I heard a gentle knock at the door below. 

‘ Very well,’ I said, throwing myself on the horse-hair sofa, with 
my heels up in the air, ‘ perhaps that’s a call.’ 

It was Ned Spicer. 

Now Ned was a sort of hanger-on to the dramatic world, includ- 
ing in that almost everything in the way of entertainment, down to 
conjurers and acrobats. I had made a friend of Ned by lending 
him a fiver once, when his wife was ill, and he was in a terrible 
hole. He never paid me; but that was another of my judicious in- 
vestments ; for Ned had given me what, in my unregenerate days, 
we used to call the ‘ straight tip’ more than once. 

‘Now, sir,’ said Ned, as soon as the preliminaries—including gin- 
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and-water—had been adjusted, ‘do you want to be put up to a good 
thing ?” 

‘Indeed I do, Ned,’ I said. 

‘ And will you promise to carry out faithfully what I tell you, 
without asking any questions ?’ 

I thought for a moment, and then I said, ‘ Yes, I will, Ned.’ 

‘And if it turns out a real good thing, you will let me have a 
slice ?’ 

‘I will.’ 

‘Then do you know anybody who can lay his hands on a hun- 
dred pounds ?’ 

Again I meditated. ‘I think,’ I said, ‘that if I saw my way, I 
do know a friend who might advance me as much.’ 

‘Very well, sir, then you go and get the hundred pounds, and 
run down to Ludtown by the night train; and at nine o’clock in the 
morning do you go to No. 15 Sidney-street, and see the secretary 
of the Philharmonic Hall, and take it for a month. Now don’t ask 
any questions—just you go and do what I tell you.’ 

Ned tossed off his glass of gin, and departed. 

I looked at Bradshaw, and saw that there was a train at 9.15 
that got to Ludtown about 3 a.m. I had no time to lose in re- 
flection, and I sent for a cab, and was presently on my way. 

Ludtown isn’t a cheerful place to arrive at under any circum- 
stances, least of all at three o’clock of a drizzly November morning. 
It doesn’t seem a town atall, in fact, as far as streets go, but just a 
jumble of factories and warehouses, with a few public-houses among 
them. 

There was an hotel, however, and to that I obtained admit- 
tance. At eight o’clock I roused myself with considerable difficulty, 
and had some breakfast, and sallied out. I soon found the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, a large brick building, without any windows. The 
secretary had just arrived. 

‘I wish to engage the hall for a month,’ I said, without any 
beating about the bush. 

‘ O, certainly,’ he said, with a little hesitation, however, scanning 
me narrowly. ‘ Are you here on behalf of Mr. Shrike ?’ 

‘No; I’m here on my own behalf,’ I said modestly, giving him 
my card. 

‘Yes,’ he said, twiddling it between his thumb and finger. 
‘May I ask for what purpose you want the hall ?’ 

‘For an entertainment,’ I said at hazard. The question took 
me by surprise. What did I want it for? 

‘ And what is the nature of the entertainment ?’ 

‘ Magic and mystery—that kind of thing.’ 

‘O, yes,’ he said; ‘ we can’t object to that, of course. We are 
bound ‘to let you the hall, as it is not let to any one else; the rent 
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for the month is two hundred pounds,’ he said, looking at me:se- 
verely, aS much as to say—That’s a staggerer for you! 

‘Ah, well, that’s quite enough for it,’ I said with nonchalance. 
‘ What’s the deposit ?’ 

‘A hundred pounds.’ 

‘I happen to have a Bank of England note of that amount in 
my pocket,’ I said, handing out a crisp new £100 note—the pro- 
ceeds of my guardian’s last cheque. ‘ Give me a receipt, please.’ 

He gave me a receipt on a printed form, and leaving my name 
and address, I returned to my hotel, after signing a contract to take 
the hall for a month. 

Now it’s one of my peculiarities, to which I owe a good deal of 
‘ my success in life, that I never begin to be frightened till after I’ve 
done a rash thing. When there’s action going on I’m as steadfast 
as a rock; but it’s the waiting part of the business that tries one ; 
and I was horribly frightened: I seemed to have flung away my last 
chance in life. My hundred pounds was gone, and I’d made my- 
self liable for as much more. 

There was nothing to relieve the tedium of my anxiety. The 
coffee-room of the hotel was a long narrow room, with a fireplace at 
one end, and the walls covered with a crimson flock paper. A long 
table was laid out with a white cloth upon it; so many plates and 
accessories for breakfast, so many for dinner. A smaller table at 
the end of the room held a Directory and a Bible. Three windows 
looked out upon a dirty narrow street, along which some umbrella- 
covered individual occasionally tramped, or some heavy wagon, 
loaded with bales, thundered, on its way to the railway station. 

The day passed away with leaden hours. I got into a sort of 
comatose state—dozed at intervals—waking as often with a start. 
Darkness came on; the lamps began to twinkle along the sloppy 
street. Still I sat by the fire, on a slippery horsehair chair, heavy 
with sleep and care; and at last I went right off into a nap. 

I awoke at the opening of the door, which let in a great waft of 
raw damp air. The gas in the coffee-room was not lighted ; I was 
the only guest using the room, and had not asked for it. A man 
entered—stout, rather short, wrapped in a heavy drab overcoat. 
He came up to the fireplace, and, putting his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, began to warm his feet at the fire. He muttered and 
grumbled to himself, and seemed in a very bad temper about 
something. Presently he rang the bell, and, when the waiter came 
in, ordered a glass of brandy-and-water. 

‘Shall I light the gas ?’ said the waiter. 

‘ Yes—no, never mind the gas.’ 

I was rather glad of this. It struck me—lI didn’t know why— 
that I was destined to have a passage of arms with this gentleman, 
and I preferred that it should be in the dark. I was like the man 
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who, having to fight a duel with a practised shot, availed himself of 
his privilege to fix the place of meeting, to choose a darkened room. 
This was my first real essay in the battle of life: I wasn’t sure of 
my power of command over the facial muscles, and was the more 
composed that I had the shield of obscurity over my features. 

‘Waiter,’ I said, just as he was leaving the room, pretending to 
wake up suddenly, ‘ bring me a glass of brandy-and-water.’ 

‘ That'll be two glasses,’ cried the waiter. ‘ Let’s see—I forget 
your number, sir.’ 

‘ Sixty-six.’ 

‘That’s the number of the beast, isn’t it?’ said the stranger 


y- 

‘I think not,’ I said politely. ‘I believe three sixes to be the 
appropriate number of that, ah—functionary.’ 

‘I daresay you're right. I’m not good for much at legerdemain 
and necromancy myself,’ said the stranger. 

‘I should judge not; rather belonging to the heavy brigade, I 
should say.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the man, looking down upon me with a sort of sur- 
prise. ‘ Been here long ?’ 

‘Since this morning. Have you been here long ?’ 

‘Just come down. Beastly hole, ain’t it?’ 


‘I have hardly been here long enough to judge. The inhabit- 


ants seem harmless and well disposed.’ 

‘That all depends on what you call well disposed: they’re not 
disposed to be humbugged.’ 

‘ That’s not to be wondered at; few people undergo that opera- 
tion voluntarily.’ 

‘Ah!’ growled my friend, once more scowling down upon me. 
‘When I said it was a beastly hole,’ went on the stranger after 
a while, seeing that I wasn’t disposed to make any further remark, 
‘I meant professionally—from an artistic point of view. Perhaps 
I have the honour of speaking to a brother artist.’ 

‘I don’t presume to call myself an artist,’ I said. ‘In my humble 
way I try to amuse and, I hope, to instruct the British public.’ 


The stranger made a wry face, and the brandy-and-water coming | 


in just then, took a huge gulp of it. 

‘T always feel an interest, sir,’ he said, ‘in youthful talent. My 
name is Shrike, sir—W. B. Shrike.’ 

I bowed, but did not reciprocate his confidence. 

‘Ifin my youth I had possessed a friend who would have given 
me a little good advice, sir, I should have avoided many a quicksand, 
many a pitfall, sir; and for that reason,’ he went on, looking at me 
keenly, ‘when I meet with an artless guileless young chap, who 
doesn’t know the world, I like to help him, if I can.’ 

‘ That’s very kind of you,’ I said. 
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‘Kind! well, it’s my disposition. Now, sir,’ he said, turning 
suddenly upon me, ‘I hope you haven’t had any thoughts of opening 
your entertainment here.’ 

‘T don’t think I mentioned any entertainment,’ I said mildly. 

‘So I understood you, sir—so I understood you; but if I’m 
wrong, I apologise.’ 

‘You’re not wrong as it happens. I not only intend to open 
my entertainment, but to keep it open for a month.’ 

He held up his hands, and turned his eyes to the ceiling. 

‘Well, well, if you must open here, take my advice: engage 
the smallest public room in this hotel; it will seat about fifty; 
and if you advertise plentifully you may draw about five shillings 
a night.’ 

‘Ah, you see, I’ve engaged the Philharmonic.’ 

‘The Philharmonic!’ cried the man with a sort of scream. ‘ The 
Philharmonic—and for a magical entertainment! dear, dear!’ 

‘I didn’t say anything about magic, I think.’ 

‘Yes, surely—so I understood you, sir; but if I’m wrong, I 
apologise.’ 

‘You’re not far wrong; without indicating the precise nature 
of my entertainment, I may say that it is of a somewhat magical 
character.’ 

‘Pray, sir, did they show you the museum when you went to 
the Philharmonic ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ah, you ought to have seen that to have learnt a lesson. 
There’s the apparatus of two conjurers, a panorama, an orrery, dis- 
solving views—ah, and that’s not half—all detained for rent due. 
It’s distressing to see. They make a boast of it too. This is the 
place to bust up your cadgering fellows, they say—your lakers, ac- 
cording to their jargon.’ 

‘ But they can’t do that if you pay the rent in advance,’ I said. 

‘I tell you what, sir,’ said my friend after a pause, ‘ my heart 
bleeds to see a young artist so imposed upon. Take my advice, 
sir, throw up this disastrous contract; you might get somebody to 
take it off your hands for half the money. Betake yourself to some 
place where talent is appreciated, where skill is rewarded and genius 
cultivated, and you'll bless the name of W. B. Shrike for ever 
after.’ 

‘ But don’t you think,’ said I, looking modestly downwards, ‘that 
when the people here come to know that real sterling genius is at 
their doors—’ 

‘They'd shut and double lock ’em. You don’t know the be- 
sotted bigotry of the place.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, rising, ‘to end the discussion, I’m prepared to 
lose a few hundreds, if 1 must.’ 
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W. B. Shrike made a gesture of disgust, swallowed up the 
rest of his brandy-and-water, and departed. 

His visit had put me into sufficiently good spirits to order dinner. 
After dinner I took my seat by the fire once more, with the remaing 
of my pint of sherry on the chimney-piece, and there I stopped till 
nearly ten o’clock. More than once I thought I’d go and find out 
Mr. Shrike, and ask him to take my receipt off my hands for fifty 
pounds. The thought of passing the night in a strange place, in a 
strange bed, with this load of anxiety on my brain, was dreadful. 

Probably everything that Shrike had told me was perfectly true. 
But even if the people of Ludtown had been mad for entertainments 
it would have done me no good. I couldn’t get up an entertainment 
at a moment’s notice. I thought for a moment, as a last resource, 
I might open the hall with ‘ readings from Shakespeare ;’ but then 
the moment I begin to read out loud I fall into the sing-song snuff- 
ling style we used at school in construing and so on. No, I couldn’t 
attempt Shakespeare. ‘ Half-hours with the poets;’ getting some 
reverend gent to take the chair, and then having a violent sore throat, 
and making him read instead of me. That would put off one night, 
perhaps ; but then— 

Shrike appeared once more with a friend. This time he seemed 
in a business-like mood. He seated his friend at the table from 
which the waiter had removed the cloth, as a sort of hint it was 
time to go to bed, and he himself came up to me very politely: 

‘I’ve learnt your name at the bar,’ he said, ‘and I have to 
apologise for having spoken to you as a young beginner. Of course 
your name is well known to fame as that of an accomplished er—’ 

‘I feel proud to hear it,’ I said. 

‘Now I’ve no hesitation in speaking to you in the most open 
way, with an artist’s freemasonry. Will you give way to us for the 
ensuing month at the Philharmonic? My friend here, the celebrated 
actor, Mr. S. W. Coke, and I have arranged a little enterprise in 
the starring line. This is Mr. Coke’s native place, and, with par- 
donable, nay admirable, pride, he is determined here to open the cam- 
paign. The whole town will come to him, and the country round for 
miles. Honestly, I don’t think you’d draw a dozen a’night. No, 
nor would the ghost of Garrick, sir; no, nor of Shakespeare either, 
if they came to revisit this lower world. So you needn’t be offended.’ 

‘ Ah,’ I said with a sigh, ‘I’m so dreadfully sorry. I, too, 
have made up my mind to open the campaign here; and I never 
change my mind except on ample consideration.’ So saying I took 
a chamber candlestick from the table, and prepared to light it. 

‘ Well, then, come, sir,’ said Shrike,—‘ come, sit down and let’s 
talk it over.’ 

‘O, very well,’ I said with a yawn ; ‘ only don’t be long-winded, 
for I’m dreadfully sleepy, and must take care of myself.’ 
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‘ Well, Shrike,’ said Mr. Coke, rising, ‘ I’ll go to bed, and leave 
you to settle it with this gentleman.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Shrike, getting up to open the door, and 
putting a candle into Mr. Coke’s hands, regarding him tenderly the 
while as an Italian might his bear. ‘ You’re quite right, sir; good- 
night.’ 

" Now, come,’ he cried, sitting down once more, and slapping me 
on the knee,—‘ come, let’s have a glass together. Now, what are 
your terms ?’ 

‘The hundred pounds deposit back, of course.’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘And a fourth share of your net profits. As you will throw me 
out of my professional arrangements, I don’t mind staying here and 
helping you for the money.’ 

‘Say an eighth now, come!’ cried Shrike, looking at me with 
suppressed admiration. 

‘A fourth, or nothing done.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said, after a moment’s reflection. ‘ Your terms 
are hard, but we must take them. We've had scenery made to fit 
the hall, and engaged band and performers and everything ; only we 
held out about the hall because we thought nobody would ever take 
it again, and we wanted to get in at half the usual rent. I admire 
your courage, sir, and address, and shall be very glad of your 
cooperation.’ 

Indeed, I did make myself very useful to Mr. Shrike. I kept 
the accounts, and managed the box office, and took the checks at 
night, and even came on as a super when I was wanted. We had a 
most successful campaign, and the end of the month saw us return- 
ing to London, all exceedingly satisfied with the result. 

‘Now, Tom,’ said my friend Shrike, putting his hand affection- 
ately on my shoulder, ‘ what was the kind of magic that you proposed 
to practise at Ludtown ?’ 

‘ Just this,’ I said, drawing from my pocket three crisp hundred- 
pound notes. ‘A transformation trick, that’s all; but the one most 
popular with the British public. ‘‘ This only is the witchcraft I 
have used.”’’ 

Shrike laughed till I thought he would have had a fit. 

‘ Pretty well for a beginner,’ he said at last. ‘ Tom, you shall 
be my partner.’ 

And that’s how I came to be a manager. 


FREDERICK TALBOT. 









MY HEART IS THINE 
B Heo Musical Valentine 


WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET ;’ THE MUSIC COMPOSED 
BY MISS ELIZABETH PHILP; PUBLISHED BY E, RIMMEL, STRAND, LONDON. 


WHEN Spring’s first violet on the gale 
Her tender perfume flings ; 

When, deep in some sequester’d vale, 
The thrush his love-tale sings ; 
When all bright things of earth and sky 
In hymns of praise combine,— 

One song, one pray’r, alone breathe I : 
* Sweet love, wilt thou be mine ?’ 


When from the woodland still and lone, 
Through the long Summer night, 
Sad Philomel’s impassion’d tone 
Thrills with love’s deep delight ; 
When, steep’d in balmiest breath of June, 
The earth seems half divine, 
No change know I in words or tune, 
But sing, ‘ Wilt thou be mine ?’ 


When Autumn’s red and Autumn’s gold 
Paint wood and wold and hill ; 

When Winter nights grow drear and cold, 
Love, I am changeless still. 

Though violets wither, roses fade, 

_ Love’s calendar and mine 

Mark Summer still in sun and shade, 

And still my heart is thine ! 
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